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THE SCENERY IN BEOWULF 


Are the descriptions of scenery in Beowulf merely conven- 
tional, derived from what the author may have learned from 
gleemen, partly also from vague memories or imaginings, or are 
they definite representations of actual places and things with 
which he was himself familiar? It may be worth while to examine 
briefly once more the descriptive passages of the poem in order 
to see whether they furnish any answer to these questions. We 
propose to deal here solely with the three main descriptions, 
(a) the haunts of the ogres, (b) the dragon’s den and its sur- 
roundings, and (c) the funeral mound erected to honor the dead 
hero. We assume, be it noted, that the poem is not a translation 
or adaptation of a foreign poem or tale but the original com- 
position of one man whose native speech was Anglo-Saxon, 
whatever his origin may have been. He may have been born in 
or have spent part of his life in other than the Anglo-Saxon 
parts of Britain, or even in Ireland. Further, there is no reason 
why he may not have numbered Scandinavians among his 
friends and even his relatives. His mastery of the Anglo-Saxon 
verse technique can have been acquired only from a competent 
teacher, in other words from a scop or bard. 


1. THE MONSTERS’ HAUNTS 


The haunts of the ogres, Grendel and his dam, are described 
in three passages' with considerable detail. In the first of these 
Grendel, after losing an arm in the struggle with Beowulf in the 
hall Heorot, flees to the nicera mere, the pool of the nicors, into 
which he plunges, staining the water with his blood. In the 
second passage we learn that the monsters live in a wild, mys- 
terious, ill-omened region difficult of access. “They inhabit a 
secluded district (of) wolf-infested hills, wind-swept head- 
lands, dangerous tracks through bogs? where the mountain 
stream falls down into misty depths. It is not far from here in 


1 LI. 844-852, 1357-76, 1402-41. 

2 In ll. 819-820 Grendel flees under fenhleodu, which may mean “under the 
cliffs in (or reached through) the marshland,” or “down the boggy hillside.” 
In 1. 851 he is said to have laid down his life ‘in fenfreodu, “in his retreat among 
the marshes.” In |. 764 we are told that he wished fleon on fenhopu, ‘‘to marshy 
glens or cloughs”’; cf. also ll. 103-104, se be moras heold, fen ond fasten. 
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measure of miles that the pool lies, over which hang gnarled 
trees,’ a thicket firmly rooted, shading the water.‘ There every 
night a marvel is to be seen, fire in the water®. . . ’tis a sinister 
place. From it a turmoil of waves spurts up dark to the sky, 
when the wind in fierce tempest rouses them until the air grows 
stifling* and the heavens are smoking.’” In the third passage is 
described the journey to the monsters’ pool of Hrothgar the 
Danish king and Beowulf, accompanied by their respective re- 
tainers. Following the tracks of the female ogre through the 
forest they traverse gloomy moorland, rocky hillsides, along 
difficult tracks, one at a time,*® on an unknown trail, over 
beetling® cliffs, past many a cave of the nicors.'® The chieftain, 
attended by some of the more experienced warriors, goes in front 
to view the ground, ‘‘when suddenly he comes upon some moun- 
tain trees" leaning over the grey rock, a dreary” wood. Far 
below lay the pool, blood-stained and in commotion. ... The 
company sat down and watched the swarms of reptiles, won- 


3 The MS. reading is hrinde bearwas, which most editors emend to hrimge 
bearwas, “frost-covered trees,” as hrinde occurs nowhere else. We prefer to read 
hringde, “‘ring-like,”’ i.e., with gnarled boughs, or else arranged in a ring or seg- 
ment of a circle; cf. 1. 1401, where the MS. has gende for gengde. The “mountain 
trees,” as they are called in |. 1414, when growing in a situation exposed to 
storms are often twisted into strange shapes. 

* weter oferhelmad, |. 1364, literally “form a covering over’’; helm is used of 
the upper or green part of a tree. 

5 This fire may refer to the phenomenon of fluorescence or flashes of light 
in the sea due to minute organisms, especially vivid on some parts of our coast 
at certain seasons near the shore where the waves break. 

6 The MS. reading drysmad is clearly an error for drysmad, “stifle” or 
“choke,” a fairly common word. 

7™The MS. reading roderas reotad can only mean “the heavens lament,” 
which does not seem suitable for the context here. Editors translate reotad by 
“weep,” i.e. let rain fall, but the primary sense of reotan is “to make clamor.” 
We emend to recad, “smoke,” which aptly describes the clouds of fine spray 
which mount on high from the agitated pool below the waterfall. 

8 The words enge cnpadas must mean “tracks where only one man at a 
time can pass,” i.e., in Indian file. 

* The word neowle, here rendered “‘beetling,”’ properly means “lying prone,” 
or perhaps leaning forward about to fall, and is frequently used in the poem of 
cliffs and precipices from which objects can be perceived lying far below. 

10 nicorhusa, “houses of nicors,”’ i.e., caves in which these beasts live; see 
note 14 infra. 

1 These are the trees mentioned in ll. 1363-64. 

2 The word here is wynleasne, literally “joyless.” 
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drous sea-snakes swimming in the water," likewise nicors lying 
on the sloping sides of the ness, those creatures which often of a 
morning watch the disastrous course (of mariners) on the sea 
(below) ;“ serpents were there and other wild creatures.” Beo- 
wulf then puts on his armor and dives, sword in hand, into the 
pool.There he is seized by the female monster and carried down 
to a cave below the surface of the water. “The warrior per- 
ceived that he was in a hall of enmity where, owing to the roof, 
no sudden inburst of water could harm him; he beheld a light, 
a flashing ray brilliantly shining.” 

From these descriptions we gather that the ogres live in a 
cave below the surface of the pool under a waterfall. The pool 
lies at the foot of a high cliff or precipitous mountain-side over 
which the stream dashes and falling sheer down churns up the 
water of the pool, raising clouds of vaporized spray which rise 
as a dense cloud. That the pool is not inland but is in com- 
munication with the sea may be inferred from the presence of the 
nicors lying on the slope who from their point of vantage are 
able to follow the movements of ships below battling with the 
storm. The repeated use of the word nes and its compounds 
points in the same direction.'* Then, the agitation of the water 
of the pool by the violent wind favors the supposition that the 
stream falls directly into a cove or indentation in the “‘sea-wall,” 
into which the breakers come tumbling.'’ This supposition 
would also account for the arduous nature of the journey from 
Hrothgar’s hall to the pool, which would involve the crossing of 
steep glens and water-courses as the coast-line was followed by 
the monster in her flight, heedless of obstacles. 

18 Perhaps the poet here has in mind conger eels, which abound off our rocky 
coasts, as in Cornwall, and are often of great size. 

™ The word nicor is elsewhere used of a beast of a mythical or legendary 
character inhabiting the water. Our poet seems to have in mind the seal, which 
is still to be seen in considerable numbers on those parts of our coast where there 
are rocky shelves extending into deep water. Not long ago seals were seen on 
the shore of Nevin Bay, in Caernarvonshire. 

4 Later in the poem Beowulf returns to his native land and tells his uncle, 
King Hygelac, that the female monster carried the body of A°schere the Danish 
noble “under the mountain stream,” i.e., under the waterfall, ll. 2127-28. 

6 See Il. 1358, 1411, 1439, 1600; cf. also neshleodum, Il. 1427. 

17 Compare Riddle iii, ll. 42 ff., bidad stille stealce stanhleodu streamgewinnes, 
hopgehnestes, bonne heah gebring on cleofu cryded, “the steep rock-face awaits 
unmoved the onslaught of the waters, the surge crashing up the cove, when the 
towering breakers dash against the cliffs.” 
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2. THE DRAGON’S DEN AND GEATISH CITADEL 


We are now in Beowulf’s home, the land of the Geats, sep- 
arated by the sea from the scenes of the first part of the poem, 
the land of the Danes, where in his youth our hero destroyed 
the two water-monsters which had been devastating Heorot. 
Beowulf, now the aged king of the Geats, aided by his young 
kinsman Wiglaf, fights and slays a fire-spewing dragon which 
has long guarded a hoard of treasure in its den. The hero also 
dies from his injuries. 

The setting of the events narrated in the second part of the 
poem is, as it is in the first, a coast of lofty mountains and bold 
headlands. This we learn from such references as hiorosercean 
ber under cleofu, |. 2539, et brimes nosan, |. 2803, dracan ec scu- 
fun, wyrm ofer weallclif, ll. 3131-32, to Hrones nesse, |. 3136, 
weglidendum wide gesyne, |. 3158, se scel...heah hlifian on 
Hrones-N esse, ll. 2804-5. Such a coastline extends for hundreds 
of miles along the shores of Britain, many of the western isles, 
and part of Ireland. 

The dragon guards a treasure inside an ancient beorh, or 
hlew,'* which is also called eordhus, eordsele and eordreced, and 
in one instance stanbeorh.'® This beorh or “‘barrow”’ is situated 
close to the sea,”° either on the shore itself or on a shelf above 
the sea-level.” That it lies near the foot of a headland is clear 
from several passages. In his first mention of the den the poet 
says “the way to it ran down hill, unknown to men.’ Beowulf, 
after taking leave of his retainers on the summit of the head- 
land, goes down (or under) the cliff. Later, his henchman Wig- 
laf, after the fight is over, orders a messenger to go up to the 


18 In the poem beorh is also used of mountains, but hiew denotes exclusively 
a burial-mound or funeral monument. 

9 Eordhus |. 2232, eordsele 1. 2410, eordreced 1. 2719; cf. also eordscrafa 
“earth-caves,” |. 3046, and inn under eordweal |. 3090; stanbeorh, |. 2213, may 
refer either to the stone-lined passage and central chamber of the barrow or to 
the stones laid upon it outside. 

2 weteryoum neah, |. 2242, holmwylmes neh, |. 2411. 

™ wunode on wonge, |. 2242, on sande, |. 3033. Note that the dead dragon 
is pushed over the edge of the cliff into the sea, ll. 3131-32. 

® stig under leg eldum uncud, ll. 2213-14. These words may refer to the 
immediate approach to the den, but they seem more likely to denote the track 
leading down to it from the top of the headland. 

% hiorosercean ber under stancleofo, \l. 2539-40. 
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top of the cliff to announce their lord’s death to the main body 
of his followers who are now waiting in the haga or hill-fort on 
“‘Eagles’ Ness,’’* whereupon these come down the mountain- 
side* and gaze upon their dead lord and the body of the dragon. 

The barrow itself is high,” and apparently lies near the face 
of the cliff,*” but there is room for the dragon to pass round it.?* 
The entrance to the den is under an “arch of stones solidly 
placed,’”*® through which a stream of boiling water issues.*° 
When Beowulf shouts his defiance at the entrance the interior 
resounds,*' which seems to indicate that there is a passage and 
chamber of considerable dimensions.” Wiglaf enters the barrow 
in order to view the treasure, passing by a stone slab at the 
entrance.* 

We have here an unmistakable attempt by the poet to de- 
scribe, with the limitations imposed by his art, a megalithic 
burial-place, commonly known as a “‘barrow,” “grave-mound”’ 
or “cairn.” The characteristics of one among several types of 
such mounds, many hundreds of which lie scattered over the 
face of Britain and Ireland as of other countries, are (a) a mound 
of earth of considerable diameter, often sixty or seventy feet, 
inside of which are (b) a stone-flagged passage and (c) a central 


* heht Sa ...to hagan biodan up ofer egclif, ll. 2892-93. The remains of 
ancient forts on hilltops frequently occur. 

% weorod eall aras, eodon unblide under Earna Nes, ll. 3030-31. 

% stanbeorh steapne, |. 2213, on heaum hofe, |. 2212. The word hofe in the 
MS., though faint, is clearly visible. 

37 et wealle, 1. 2526, geseah da be wealle . . . stondan, ll. 2542-45, he be wealle 
.. . ges@t on sesse, ll. 2716-17. Weall is definitely used for a sea-cliff or mountain- 
side in such passages as senessas ... windige weallas, ll. 571-572, swa se 
bebuged windige weallas, ll. 1223-24, sewealle neah, 1. 1924. 

%8 hlew oft ymbhwearf ealne utan, ll. 2296-97. 

9 stanbogan, |. 2545, stanbogan stapulum feste, |. 2718. 

% stream ut bonan brecan of beorge, wes bere burnan welm headofyrum hat, 
I. 2545-47. 

3 stefn in becom headotorht hlynnan under harne stan, \l. 2552-53. 

® The chamber is high enough inside for a gold-embroidered standard to 
stand upright, ll. 2767-69. It is possible that the poet may have explored or 
heard of a barrow containing a central chamber with corbel roof made of 
concentric rings of stones overlapping inwards, which are considerably higher 
than the chambers with flat roofs. 

% ba he bi sesse geong, |. 2756. 

% A well-preserved example occurs in the Uley Barrow, Gloucester, where 
the passage is 22 feet long, 4 feet wide and 5 feet high (O.S. Crawford). 
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chamber lined with flags of stone into which the entrance pas- 
sage leads. The first and third of these characteristics are, as 
we have seen, mentioned in our poem. The entrance to grave- 
mounds is in many cases formed by two huge upright stones 
with a third massive stone lying across their tops. The apparent 
spaciousness of the passage and central chamber of the dragon’s 
den and the mention of an “‘arch”’ over the entrance, which are 
unusual features in such barrows as have been hitherto opened,® 
may be explained by supposing that the poet, having seen but 
not having dared or been able to enter the barrow, imagined a 
spacious cave or chamber inside, lighted up and crowded with 
gold and jewels. He may also have wished to enhance the im- 
portance of the entrance by placing there an archway such as 
he might well have seen in the Roman ruins which in his day 
must have been far more numerous and better preserved than 
they are now.*® The mention of a sess or slab of rock, near and 
probably right in front of the entrance,*” seems to be further 
evidence in support of the supposition that the poet has himself 
seen the things he describes. Such slabs, once standing on end, 
are often to be seen lying close to barrows, but the one referred 
to by the poet may have been an example of what occurs in the 
case of the famous burial-place at New Grange on the river 
Boyne, where a large flat stone lies sunk in the ground across 
the entrance, originally allowing the passage to be entered only 
between each of its ends and the adjacent upright stone.** 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the dragon’s den 
is its position on the mountain-side, near the bottom or at least 


*% Tt is worth noting that in some cases the two upright slabs at the en- 
trance are set edge to edge, with a round or oval opening cut through them to 
give admittance, see O.S. Crawford, Long Barrows. Professor H. J. Fleure in- 
forms me that in a barrow which he has been investigating in the Isle of Man 
the stone which crowns the two upright posts of the entrance is curved at one 
end so as to resemble a crude arch. 

% Cf. the Wanderer, ll. 85 ff. and the Ruin. 

37 When he is mortally wounded Beowulf sits down on the sess or stone slab 
in front of the den, from where he gazes into the interior, ll. 2716-17, pet he be 
wealle . . . geset on sesse. This seems to be the same stone which Wiglaf passes 
as he shortly afterwards enters the den, he be sesse geong, |. 2756. The word sess 
occurs only once elsewhere, in a gloss, =transtrum, i.e., a cross-board or bench. 

38 This monument, locally known as Brugh na Boinne, is described, with 
illustrations, by George Coffety, Dublin, 1912. 
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a good way down. Such a position is extremely rare for mega- 
lithic burial-mounds, yet it is unlikely that the poet would have 
chosen it for the den if he had not himself seen a barrow so 
situated. 

The boiling water issuing from the interior of the den may 
have been suggested to the poet by hot springs, which occur in 
several places in Britain, e.g., at Bath and Nantwich. We may 
compare the passage in the fragment known as the Ruin, stream 
hate wearp widan wylme, weal eall befeng beorhtan bosme, ber pa 
badu weron hat on hredre, ‘the stream used to rush forth scald- 
ing in a broad flow; a wall contained it all in its shining bosom, 
where the baths were heated at the centre,” a vivid description 
of a Roman bath. 

Lastly, we have to note the passage where the dragon in its 
rage destroys with its fiery breath the citadel of the Geats, hefde 
ligdraca leoda fasten, ealond utan, eordweall*® done gledum for- 
grunden, \l. 2333-35, “the fire-dragon had with flames de- 
stroved the fortress of the people, the island all round and its 
earthen rampart.” Editors translate ealond by “‘water-land,” 
“seaboard,” ignoring the fact that it is a common word which 
always means “island.” Now an island lying off shore has since 
the earliest times been regarded as an ideal site for a fortress, 
and of this various examples occur round our own coasts and 
those of other countries, for example the ancient fortress 
Caergybi on Holy Island. Here again we feel justified in assum- 
ing that the poet of Beowulf is speaking of something he has 
seen with his own eyes. 


3. BEOWULF’S MONUMENT 


The dying hero gives orders that after his body has been 
burned a Alew or funeral monument, to be called Biowulfes 
Biorh, should be erected, clearly visible to mariners from a lofty 
headland, Whale Ness, to serve them as a landmark.” After his 
death his henchman Wiglaf says to the king’s followers “he 


39 We have emended the MS. reading eordweard, “earth-guardian,” which 
is syntactically a misfit, to eordweall; see note in Sedgefield’s third edition of 
Beowulf. 

40 L]. 2802-8. The epithet beorhtne, “bright,” applied to the cairn, is best 
rendered by “clearly visible,” “prominent,” cf. beahsele beorhta, |. 1177, pet 
beorhte bold, |. 997, and to bxre byrhian byrig, |. 1199 
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asked you to build on the place where his body is burned a lofty 
cairn, great and glorious.’ The fire is lighted and the funeral 
rites are performed, and when the body has been reduced to 
ashes” a grave-mound is built up after ten days’ labor* on the 
mountain top, towering, massive, and visible to seafarers, as the 
old hero had desired. Next they make a wall round the place 
of burning“ and then, bringing up the dragon’s hoard of 
treasure, place it inside the cairn.“ Finally the warriors ride 
round the monument, chanting the praises of their famous 
chief.“ 

Here also the poet describes with detail sufficient to enable us 
to recognize a structure of which numerous specimens, sadly 
reduced and damaged by time, may be seen today in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the present case a memorial cairn 
situated on a hill or prominent headland.*’ Such monuments are 
of much later date than the megalithic barrows of which the 
dragon’s den is an example, as they belong to the late bronze or 
even iron age. They usually contain, where they have not been 
robbed or destroyed, burial-urns or stone cists, and have no 
internal passage or chamber. 

In his description of the erection of the cairn and of the 
funeral obsequies the poet may of course have merely followed 
a tradition handed down about such practices, and it must be 
admitted that here the evidence favoring his utilization of his 
own experience is less convincing than in the cases we have 
been considering. Still, if he was relying on tradition we are 
tempted to think that the tradition was recent and could only 
have arisen in a Scandinavian milieu. 


“ Ll. 3096-98. The word belstede probably refers to the actual site of the 
fire, as we learn from ll. 3160-61 that a wall was built “round the remains of 
the fire.”’ 

@ LI. 3137 ff. 

* Ll. 3156-61. The exact meaning of betimbredon is not clear, but we may 
render it “finished building,” “completed.” 

“ bronda lafe wealle beworhton, ll. 3160-61. Such walls, made of earth 
revetted with stones and encircled with a ditch, are of frequent occurrence in 
grave-cairns of the early iron age. 

* LI. 3163-68. 

“LI. 3169 ff. 

‘7 An example is the cairn on Trerceiri, a promontory on the coast of Caer- 
narvonshire. 
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4. CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up, we think that on the evidence furnished by 
the poem itself there are good grounds for holding that in his 
description of coastal scenery, of the dragon’s den, and of the 
Geatish island fortress the poet was drawing on his own knowl- 
edge. That he had any particular place in view is unlikely; it is 
more probable that he combined things he had himself seen or 
heard from friends into one composite picture. Though the 
evidence for personal experience in the case of the funeral cere- 
monies is weaker, we are inclined to think that here too the 
poet has been in touch, either in person or through informants, 
with what he describes.** No good reason can be alleged why 
this should not be the case and, holding as we do that he was a 
man of wide experience, we think that such was the case. 

W. J. SEDGEFIELD 





London, England 


48 His informants may have been his own Scandinavian kinsmen and friends 
if, as we are sometimes tempted to think, the poet’s father was a Dane married 
to an Anglo-Saxon woman. Such a theory would account for the puzzling com- 
bination in one individual of a mastery of Anglo-Saxon speech with an interest 
in and knowledge of Scandinavian legend. 














THE MATURE GOETHE AND ROUSSEAU 


In 1875 Erich Schmidt published his excellent study on 
Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, in which Rousseau’s impor- 
tance for Werther is clearly shown. A half-century later this was 
reissued without a change of any sort. There is not a word that 
there has been any progress in research concerning the relations 
of Goethe to Rousseau. As a matter of fact, the two editions of 
Erich Schmidt’s book are indicative of the present status of 
Goethe-Rousseau research. We stand today practically where 
we stood fifty years ago. 

What is true of Erich Schmidt holds for all of the other 
scholars who have written on Goethe. For instance, Richard M. 
Meyer writes concerning Goethe’s Satyros (the Satyros was 
written 1773, though not printed until 1817): “Goethe war 
gerade in der Stimmung, sich von alten Lehrern loszusagen, . . . 
Der ‘Satyros’ ist eine Absage auch an Rousseau.””! 

One might with equal justice find in the Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit (written 1777), where Goethe consigns La Nouvelle 
Héloise and Die Leiden des jungen Werthers to the flames, an 
“‘Absage an Goethe,” whereas the proper attitude is to be found 
in Goethe’s own words: “Wer sich nicht selbst zum Besten haben 
kann, der ist fiirwahr nicht von den Besten.”’ 

One might also quote Meyer’s reference to Rousseau and 
Voltaire in connection with the conception of “die goldene Zeit” 
held by Tasso and the Princess: ‘Und endlich ist die Stelle auch 
noch Goethes Abschiedswort an das Ideal Rousseaus, an die 
paradiesische Zeit der Naturmenschen . . . stand seine Jugend 
ganz unter dem Schatten des Genfer Philosophen, so ist jetzt 
besonders der Alte von Ferney in vielen Fragen sein Orakel.’” 

The most recent and comprehensive presentation of this gen- 
erally accepted view, that Rousseau’s importance for Goethe 
ends with the Storm and Stress period, is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Loiseau’s book, Goethe et la France.’ One of the most no- 


1 Richard M. Meyer, Goethe. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann, 1905 (3rd ed.), p. 133. 

2 Tbid., pp. 332 and 324. 

’ Hippolyte Loiseau, Goethe et la France, ce qu’il en a connu, pensé et dit. 
Paris: Victor Attinger, 1930. The chief discussion of Rousseau is on pp. 137-141 
and 325-329, though there are also a number of other entries. 
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table French scholars, distinguished for his monumental L’Evo- 
lution Morale de Goethe, Loiseau presents an admirable picture 
of Goethe’s love for France and the significant part that France 
played in his life. If I take issue with almost everything he says 
concerning the reaction of the mature Goethe to Rousseau, it is 
because we may consider Loiseau the spokesman of the con- 
ventional conception of this relation, and this seems to me to be 
at variance with the facts. 

Loiseau repeats the well-known facts of the younger Goethe’s 
enthusiasm for those ideas which we associate with Rousseau. 
But with the ebbing away of the tumultuous billows of the 
Storm and Stress, he says, Goethe’s great enthusiasm cools, 
and when he does speak of Rousseau again, it is in less ex- 
alted terms.‘ 

Loiseau relates that Goethe writes to Frau von Stein in 1779 
of his visit to Rousseau’s island of exile, St. Pierre, “sans com- 
mentaire,” as proof of this indifferent attitude.> Loiseau’s inter- 
pretation of this point derives, as do many of his other asser- 
tions, from his firm belief that the mature Goethe was indifferent 
to Rousseau, as though this belief were a fact. 

What are the facts concerning this passage? Goethe writes to 
Frau von Stein on October 9, 1779 about the events of that day 
and then says: “Ich werde mich entschliessen miissen Ihnen 
riikwiarts ein Tagbuch so leicht und leidlich als méglich von 
unserer Reise zu machen.’ His last letter had been written on 
October 3. He now tries to recount everything that had hap- 
pened between the two dates “riikwirts.” At the end of a long 
letter he mentions his visit to Rousseau’s refuge and then con- 
cludes: ‘““Gute Nacht fiir heute. Es ist wenigstens etwas und 
mehr als ich von Ihnen die Zeit gehért habe.”’ He continues the 
letter on the fourteenth, but after taking up the thread of the 
“Tagbuch” concludes: “Wie wir von Emmedingen nach der 
Bieler Insel gekommen sind. Wird wohl Liicke bleiben.” 

On October 23 he finally expresses himself concerning Rous- 
seau. Loiseau, it is true, refers to this letter also. Goethe writes: 
“Wir fuhren nach Veway, ich konnte mich der Trahnen nicht 


* Tbid., p. 139. 5 Ibid. 

® All references to Goethe’s works are to the Weimar edition. Unless the 
series is indicated the reference is to the first series, the literary works. When 
letters are dated in the text, as above, no further reference is given. 
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enthalten, wenn ich nach Melleraye hiniiber sahe und den dent 
de Chamant und die ganze Plaizze vor mir hatte, die der ewig 
einsame Rousseau mit empfindenden Wesen bevilckerte.” It 
seems without question that these passages betray no diminish- 
ing of Goethe’s regard for Rousseau. 

Loiseau states that Goethe’s correspondence contains no 
mention of Rousseau between 1784 and 1804, that he is scarcely 
referred to in the Conversations, that in Goethe’s later years he 
speaks only of Rousseau the botanist, that there are only in- 
significant allusions in his critical writings, none at all in his 
scientific writings, nothing even in his Anmerkungen zu Rameaus 
Neffe. 

I propose to show that Goethe’s admiration for Rousseau 
continued until his very end and that the importance of Rous- 
seau for certain ideas and the formulation of these ideas in 
Goethe’s work did not end with the Werther but continued 
throughout Goethe’s life. Naturally, not all angles of this ques- 
tion can be presented exhaustively. 

Very much, of course, depends upon one’s interpretation. 
For instance, Loiseau says: “Il [Goethe] attribue lui-méme dans 
ses ‘Mémoires’ (Livre v1) son mauvais état de santé a la fin de 
son séjour, pour une bonne parte, aux sottises hygiéniques que 
lui fit commettre |’Emile.’”"? What Goethe actually says is: 
“Diese und andere Thorheiten, in Gefolg von missverstandenen 
[my italics] Anregungen Rousseau’s, wiirden uns, wie man 
versprach, der Natur niher fiihren und uns aus dem Verderb- 
nisse der Sitten retten.’’* Besides, Goethe attributes his ill health 
only in small part to Rousseau’s injunction to take cold baths 
and sleep on a hard bed, not “pour une bonne parte.” 

Loiseau informs us further that Goethe does not mention 
Rousseau in his correspondence between 1784 and 1804. This 
statement is correct. Butit is also true that in the Tag- und 
Jahres-Hefte, written 1817 to 1826 as ‘‘Erginzung meiner sonsti- 
gen Bekenntnisse”’ and covering the period up to 1822, we hear 
nothing of Frau von Stein, Christiane, or Marianne Willemer. 
We know how deep Goethe’s interest in these three women was. 
It does not follow, because their names do not occur in the Tag- 
und Jahres-Hefte for these years, that they played no réle in his 


7 Op. cit., p. 137. 
8 Werke (Dichtung und Wahrheit), xxvur, 186. 
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thought. Similarly non-mention of Rousseau in the correspond- 
ence from 1784 to 1804 means nothing unless it is upheld by 
other evidence. 

We have references to Rousseau in letters immediately pre- 
ceding and following the vacant years, 1784-1804. When we 
examine these letters we observe that there is no change in 
Goethe’s warm and sympathetic attitude. On December 10, 
1781 he writes to Kayser, the musician he esteemed so highly, 
concerning Rousseau’s songs: “Man wird sie nie satt und ich 
bewundere bei der Einfalt die grosse Mannigfaltigkeit und das 
reine Gefiihl wo alles an seinem Platz ist.’’ This, to be sure, con- 
cerns the musician, Rousseau. Our next letter concerns the 
writer. Goethe’s mother had sent him the new Geneva edition 
of Rousseau which included the Confessions. He writes to Frau 
von Stein on May 9, 1782: “Nur ein paar Blatter, die ich drinne 
gesehen habe, sind wie leuchtende Sterne, dencke dir so einige 
Bande! Welch ein Himmel voll! Welch ein Geschenck fiir die 
Menschheit ist ein edler Mensch.” On July 9 he again writes to 
Frau von Stein: “Einige stille Augenblicke habe ich angewendet 
im Rousseau zu lesen, ... Wie wunderbar ist es und angenehm 
die Seeles eines Abgeschiedenen und seine innerlichsten Herz- 
lichkeiten offen auf diesem oder ienem Tische liegen zu finden.” 

Now there follow twenty years of correspondence without 
any mention of Rousseau. Then, on January 16, 1804, on the 
occasion of the visit of Madame de Staél, we have a letter to 
Schiller filled with indignation because two Frenchwomen had 
abused Rousseau’s confidence by publishing letters he had 
written confidentially. This does not sound like indifference. 
On October 17, 1812 Goethe writes to Knebel about the cor- 
respondence of Baron von Grimm, which he calls a dictionnaire 
détractif. Concerning the status of French literature at that 
time he says: ‘‘Geisterhebendes findet sich wenig. Voltaire ist 
im Verschwinden, Rousseau im Verborgnen, Buffon .. .” The 
lack of “‘Geisterhebendes” because Rousseau is “im Verborg- 
nen”’ shows Goethe’s high esteem for Rousseau. He writes to 
Zelter on December 3, 1812 and agrees with his adverse criticism 
of Rousseau’s Pygmalion, but says of the period when it was 
written: “. . . war ich nicht auch von dieser Epidemie ergriffen, 
und war sie [this period] nicht wohltdtig schuld [my italics] an 
der Entwicklung meines Wesens, die mir jetzt auf keine andere 
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Weise denkbar ist?” Although he is speaking of a period which 
he has outgrown, there is a note of gratitude toward Rousseau 
for what he contributed toward Goethe’s organic development. 
On January 6, 1813 he writes to F. H. Jacobi about his 
collection of specimens of handwriting: “...doch war die 
Masse bedeutender Menschen im vorigen Jahrhundert so gross, 
dass wenn man auch nicht iiber diese Epoche hinausgehen will, 
doch immer eine grosse Erndte zu gewinnen ist.”” Among these 
great men he mentions Rousseau. In our next letter we have 
exceptionally strong evidence. In a rough draft of a letter to 
Carl August, written August 1, 1824, he speaks of Rousseau as 
“ein so tiichtiger Mann.” For the mature Goethe the adjective 
tiichtig was the highest praise he could bestow. In his authori- 
tative work on Goethe’s language Boucke calls this word “die 
Centralsonne in Goethes sittlicher Ideenwelt” and “das Ideal 
sittlicher Vollkommenheit und kraftvoll besonnener Thitig- 
keit.”*® For Goethe “ein so tiichtiger Mann” denotes far more 
than just a good botanist. The letter concerns botanical matters. 
In connection with the correspondence it must not be for- 
gotten that Rousseau died in 1778 and that one might presum- 
ably expect rarer reference to him as the years went by, without 
however any necessary change in attitude on the part of Goethe. 
One might mention here Goethe’s reference to Rousseau in 
the Italienische Reise. This book was published 1816-17, though 
it is based on the letters and diaries of the time of the trip to 
Italy, with, however, very considerable editing. Goethe writes: 
“Manchmal gedenke ich Rousseau’s und seines hypochondri- 
schen Jammers, und doch wird mir begreiflich, wie eine so 
schine Organisation [my italics] verschoben werden konnte. 
Fihlt’ ich nicht solchen Antheil an den natiirlichen Dingen und 
sih’ ich nicht, dass in der scheinbaren Verwirrung hundert 
Beobachtungen sich vergleichen und ordnen lassen, wie der 
Feldmesser mit einer durchgezogenen Linie viele einzelne Mes- 
sungen probirt, ich hielte mich oft selbst fiir toll.’ 
According to Loiseau there is scarcely any mention of Rous- 
seau in the Conversat’ons. It may be mentioned as a matter of 


* Ewald A. Boucke, Wort und Bedeutung in Goethes Sprache. Berlin: Emil 
Felber, 1901. The chief discussion of tiichtig is on pp. 9-17. There are other 
entries on pp. 301, 303, and 314. 

10 Werke, xxxt, 58. 
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interest that Eckermann did not read Rousseau until his trip 
to Italy following the beginning of the writing of the Conversa- 
tions. The subjects of the Conversations were more often than 
not proposed by Eckermann. It seems plausible that he would 
be less apt to ask questions about Rousseau, whom he had not 
read. He was born four years after Rousseau’s death, and Rous- 
seau was thus for him an historical fact, not a living reality. To 
be sure, of the Conversations recorded by Biedermann, those of 
Eckermann constitute only a fraction. 

Loiseau himself mentions the fact that Goethe defended 
Rousseau against Marmontel in January, 1805: ‘‘Marmontel 
était un trop petit personnage pour ne pas étre partial.’”" 

One sees with what caution one must accept Loiseau’s state- 
ments concerning Rousseau when we discover that in one case 
he declares the exact opposite of what Goethe really said: ‘En 
décembre 1824 il raille une opinion de Rousseau qui avait pré- 
tendu que pour réduire un volcan a |’impuissance il n’y avait 
qu’a batir une ville dans son voisinage.’’” 

What Eckermann really teils is this (December 9, 1824): 
(Er) lachte beyfallig [my italics] tiber eine Ausserung Rous- 
seaus, welcher gesagte habe, dass man ein Erdbeben dadurch 
nicht [my italics] verhindern kénne, dass man in die Nahe eines 
feuerspeienden Berges eine Stadt baue.” 

This is the second involuntary misinterpretation of Goethe 
on the part of Loiseau on account of his uncritical acceptance 
of the fallacy that Goethe’s interest in Rousseau waned after 
the Storm and Stress period. 

Loiseau says that Goethe mentions in a conversation with 
Soret in March, 1830, how Rousseau was persecuted “sans 
commentaire.’’ This seems to be an oversight. There is no such 
reference in the Soret conversations in the Biedermann edition. 
However, there is a very important passage in the same month 
in an Eckermann conversation (March 14, 1830). Goethe is 
telling what a German author suffers: “‘Ein deutscher Schrift- 
steller, ein deutscher Mirtyrer!... Und ich selbst kann mich 
noch kaum beklagen; es ist allen anderen nicht besser gegangen, 
den meisten sogar schlechter, und in England und Frankreich 


1 Op. cit., p. 140. This is number 808 of Goethe’s Gespriche, edited by Frh. 
v. Biedermann, a letter by Henriette v. Knebel to her brother Karl. 
12 [bid. 13 Tbid. 
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ganz wie bei uns. Was hat nicht Moliére zu leiden gehabt! und 
was nicht Rousseau und Voltaire! Byron. ...” Surely these 
exclamations in this context need no comment as to Goethe’s 
attitude toward Rousseau. One is reminded of Loiseau’s mis- 
understanding of Goethe’s letter in which he briefly mentioned 
the island on which Rousseau took refuge “‘sans commentaire.” 

The evidence of the Conversations, although meager, is in 
complete accord with the testimony of the Letters. The meager- 
ness of the evidence may be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that Eckermann was born after Rousseau’s death, that he 
read him at a late date, and that Eckermann’s Gesprache were 
begun forty-five years after Rousseau’s death. 

Loiseau makes the astonishing statement that Goethe does 
not even mention Rousseau in his Anmerkungen zu Rameaus 
Neffe (written 1804). In the note on the dramatist Palissot, 
against whom Goethe always had a grudge because he had cari- 
catured Rousseau, he says: ‘‘Denn indem sie (i.e., writers like 
Palissot) alles nach einem gewissen, kleineren Masstabe messen, 
so fehlt ihnen der Sinn fiirs Ausserordentliche [my italics], und 
indem sie sich gegen das Gewéhnliche gerecht halten, werden 
sie ungerecht gegen das vorziigliche Verdienst [my italics]. So 
vergriff sich Palissot.’" And in a further passage he again speaks 
of Rousseau: “Nicht genug, dass Palissot seine literarischen 
Zunftverwandten vor Hof und Stadt durchzog, liess er auch ein 
Fratzenbild Rousseaus auftreten, der sich zu jener Zeit, zwar 
paradox aber doch wiirdig genug |my italics], angekiindigt hatte. 
Was von den Sonderbarkeiten dieses ausserordentlichen Mannes 
[my italics} den Weltmenschen auffallen konnte, ward hier, 
keineswegs geistreich und heiter, sondern tappisch und mit 
bésem Willen vorgestellt.””™ 

Not only does Goethe mention Rousseau favorably, he calls 
him “diesen ausserordentlichen Mann.” In the first of the two 
passages just cited he speaks of “das Ausserordentliche” and 
“das vorziigliche Verdienst” in connection with Rousseau. 
Boucke says of these adjectives: “Die extremen Wertungen 
dieser Kategorie (der sittlich-geistigen Gruppe), gewissermassen 
die Steigerung des Kreises ‘tiichtig,’ sind ‘vorziiglich’ und 
‘ausserordentlich.’ Eine etwas niedrigere Stufe scheint ‘vor- 


4 Werke, xiv, 186-187. 6 Werke, xiv, 188. 
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ziiglich’ anzudeuten.”” It is interesting to note that Goethe 
uses the highest values in his “‘sittlich-geistige Gruppe” in 
characterizing Rousseau. In Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe 
uses the same term: “‘Die Briefe ciner Julie Bondeli wurden sehr 
hochgeachtet; sie war, als Frauenzimmer von Sinn und Ver- 
dienst und als Rousseaus Freundin, beriihmt. Wer mit diesem 
ausserordentlichen Manne [my italics] nur irgend in Verhiltniss 
gestanden hatte, genoss Theil an der Glorie, die von ihm aus- 
ging, und in seinem Namen war eine stille Gemeinde weit und 
breit ausgesat.’”’ 

There is a further sympathetic reference in the Anmerkungen 
to Rousseau in connection with Palissot’s play Les Philosophes.* 
Goethe’s extensive note (five pages) on the musician Rameau is 
a literal quotation of Rousseau’s letter to Grimm on Rameau’s 
merits.’ This can only indicate agreement with and admiration 
for Rousseau. It shows Goethe’s intimate knowledge of all that 
Rousseau wrote. In the light of all of this evidence the belief 
that Goethe does not even mention Rousseau in these Ammer- 
kungen is surprising. 

According to Loiseau there are only insignificant allusions to 
Rousseau in Goethe’s critical writings. Four years before his 
death he writes about a picture of Carlyle’s house: ‘‘Gebildete 
Geister, zartfiihlende Gemiither, welche nach fernem Gutem 
sich bestreben, in die Ferne Gutes zu wirken geneigt sind, er- 
wehren sich kaum des Wunsches, von geehrten, geliebten, weit 
abgesonderten Personen das Portrit, sodann die Abbildung ihrer 
Wohnung sowie der nichsten Zustinde sich vor Augen gebracht 
zu sehen... ist nicht immer die Bieler Insel, der Schutzort 
Rousseaus, ein seinen Verehrern nie genugsam dargestelltes 
Local?’”° He is thinking of Rousseau, among others, when he 
speaks of “‘Gebildete Geister, zartfiihlende Gemiither, etc.” 
who desire a picture of the surroundings of “geehrte, geliebte . . . 
Personen.”’ Carlyle writes to Goethe, September 25, 1828: “Hier 
[in Craigenputtoch] wiirde sich Rousseau eben so gut gefallen 
haben als auf seiner Insel St. Pierre.’ 

In 1796, the middle of the period in which Rousseau is not 


6 Op. cit., pp. 44-46. 17 Werke, xxvii, 179. 
18 Werke, xiv, 188. 19 Werke, xiv, 201-206. 
% Werke (Aufsitze sur Literatur, Beitriége, etc.), xu (part 1), 1930. 
%t Werke, xm (part 1), 192. 
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mentioned in the correspondence, Goethe translates and publishes 
Madame de Staél’s Essai sur les fictions as Versuch tiber die 
Dichtungen.” While this is a translation, the fact that Goethe 
translates it makes it evident that we have an expression of 
Goethe’s own attitude. The essay almost places Rousseau on a 
pedestal: “‘Es gibt ein Werk in der Welt: die neue Héloise, deren 
grésstes Verdienst in der Beredsamkeit der Leidenschaft besteht, 
und obgleich der Gegenstand oft moralisch ist, so gewinnen wir 
doch eigentlich nur dadurch den Begriff von der Allmacht des 
Herzens. Man kann diese Art Roman in keine Klasse stellen. 
Es gibt in einem Jahrhundert Eine Seele, Ein Genie, das dahin 
zu reichen vermag, es kann keine Gattung werden, man kann 
dabei keinen Endzweck sehen; aber wollte man wohl diese 
Wunder der Sprache verbieten, diese tiefgeholten miachtigen 
Ausdriicke, die allen Bewegungen passionierter Charaktere ge- 
nug tun?’ The passage is too long to quote in its entirety, but 
its tone of love and admiration for Rousseau more than makes 
up for any non-mention in the letters from 1784 to 1804. Several 
other references to Rousseau in the literary criticisms are not 
significant.** 

Goethe does not mention Rousseau in his writings on science, 
according to Loiseau. He does say that Goethe in his later years 
speaks of Rousseau, the botanist. But surely Goethe’s botanical 
studies are to be included in his scientific writings. His con- 
ception of the morphology of plants, of the Urpflansze, is inte- 
grated in the history of botanical thought. If it can be shown 
that Goethe considers Rousseau seriously as a botanist it will 
be apparent that the assertion that Rousseau is not mentioned 
in the scientific writings is without basis. Furthermore, one must 
always realize that Goethe’s scientific views are not to be dis- 
sociated from the basic concepts underlying his poetry and his 
life. Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen is natural science; it is also 
poetry. There is a direct line of descent from Goethe’s divination 
of the essential unity of biological phenomena in his Mailied 
to his conscious assertion of a limited number of all-embracing 
laws in his later scientific writings and to the permeation of his 
later poetry by this Weltanschauung. 

"= Werke, xu (Beitrige sur Jenaischen Allgemeinen Lit. Zeitung), 204-241. 


% Ibid., pp. 239-240. 
*% Werke, xi, 481 and 482; xx (part m), 188. 
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What now is Goethe’s attitude toward Rousseau, the bota- 
nist? In his Botanische Studien he writes (1831): “(Ich) ward 
eines einsiedlerischen Pflanzenfreundes gewahr, der mit Ernst 
und Fleiss sich diesem Fach gewidmet hatte. Wer wollte nicht 
dem im hichsten Sinne verehrten Johann Jacob Rousseau |my 
italics] auf seinen einsamen Wanderungen folgen, wo er, .. . 
in echter gradsinniger Geisteskraft [my italics] sich mit den still- 
reizenden Naturkindern vertraut macht.’ And again: “... 
und ein Geist wie der seinige, der den Nationen Gesetz und Ord- 
nung vorzuschreiben sich berufen fiihlt, musste doch zur Ver- 
muthung gelangen, dass in dem unermesslichen Pflanzenreiche 
keine so grosse Mannichfaltigkeit der Formen erscheinen kénnte 
ohne dass ein Grundgesetz, es sei auch noch so verborgen, sie 
wieder simmtlich zur Einheit zuriickbrichte.... Wie er sich 
dariiber ausdriickt, wird immer ein Gewinn sein zu vernehmen.”’ 

It is evident that Goethe sees in Rousseau the same con- 
ception of nature, which he, the mature Goethe, has. And it 
must be emphasized again that this is an integral part of his 
Weltanschauung, not only of his scientific views. When one 
considers the terms in which he speaks of Rousseau, one year 
before his death: “dem im héchsten Sinne verehrten Johann 
Jacob Rousseau . . . in echter gradsinniger Geisteskraft . ... ein 
Geist wie der seinige, der den Nationen Gesetz und Ordnung 
vorzuschreiben sich berufen fiihlt,’’ one sees without a shadow 
of a doubt that Goethe is filled with love and admiration for 
Rousseau, the man and thinker, not only the botanist. A year 
earlier he had written in the same vein. In the Paralipomena of 
Zur Morphologie (written 1830) he speaks of “das Andenken 
eines ausserordentlichen Geistes’™ and further “Ein reiner 
achter Gradsinn, kraftiger Geist, allem wo er sich hinwenden 
wollte vollkommen gewachsen.’”’ Here, too, though Goethe is 
writing about botany, he pays homage to the character and 
genius of Rousseau. 

The discussion up to this point disposes with the points at 
issue in Loiseau’s presentation, i.e., the commonly accepted 
viewpoint concerning Goethe’s reaction to Rousseau. 

I now take up very briefly one side of Goethe which has only 

* Werke, Serie 2, v1, 110. 

* See the discussion above of “ausserordentlich.” 

*7 Werke, Serie 2, xm, 46. 
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recently received the attention it deserves. Romain Rolland has 
for the first time completely swept away the common belief that 
Goethe was unmusical.** He has made clear the enormous réle 
which music played in Goethe’s life. He has mot noticed the 
decisive importance which Rousseau may have had for him in 
this field. We find reference to Rousseau, the musician, through- 
out Goethe’s life. Goethe had planned a Tonlehre as a companion 
study to his Farbenlehre. Rousseau had discussed the question 
of the ‘‘fausse analogie entre les couleurs et les sons” in his Essai 
sur l’origine des langues. As far as Goethe has expressed himself 
on music, his ideas seem in agreement with Rousseau’s as ex- 
pressed in the essay on the origin of language and in the essay 
on the superiority of Italian music over French, views not 
generally held at that time. It was probably this orientation 
which precluded closer contact with Beethoven, and not the 
apocryphal anecdotes usually adduced in explanation. An in- 
vestigation of Goethe’s theories on music in the light of a 
possible influence by Rousseau may solve many questions which 
are as yet unanswered. 

In the discussion up to this point I have attempted to show 
that the belief, that Goethe’s great interest in Rousseau waned 
after the Storm and Stress, should be reéxamined. If this at- 
tempt has been successful, it follows that we must also reconsider 
the question of the Goethe-Rousseau relationship as a factor in 
the interpretation of Goethe’s later works. In the index to 
Goethe’s earlier works in the Weimar edition Rousseau is listed 
whenever Goethe speaks of life in the open, nature, and similar 
subjects, though Rousseau may not be mentioned. Rousseau is 
indicated for pages 1 to 191 of the Werther. But because of the 
mistaken assumption that the Rousseau-Goethe relation ends 
there, there is no listing of Rousseau for the later works, though 
it would often seem to be called for in as high a degree as for the 
earlier works. 

For instance, a reéxamination of the Wahlverwandschaften 
would seem to prove conclusively that Wieland’s Novelle and 
other sources commonly cited may be disregarded. The WaiAl- 
verwandschaften may then appear as a novel based on Goethe’s 
personal experiences but formulated as a re-appraisal of the 


28 Romain Rolland, Goethe and Beethoven. New York: Harper, 1931 (trans- 
lated from the French edition of 1930). 
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human problems raised in La Nouvelle Héloise. Surely the catas- 
trophe in the Wahlverwandschaften, Ottilie’s falling into the 
water with the child, cannot have been written without Goethe’s 
clear consciousness of the identical catastrophe in La Nouvelle 
Héloise. Or Goethe’s praise of the dilettante in the Wahlverwand- 
schaften (p. 157) may be paralleled by his praise of the dilettante 
Rousseau as a botanist. A brief passage may make our point 
still clearer: ‘Es liegt nicht nur im Interesse der Gatten, sondern 
in dem aller Menschen, dass die Reinheit der Ehe nicht getriibt 
wird. Jedesmal, wenn zwei Eheleute sich durch ein feierliches 
Band vereinen, tritt die stillschweigende Verpflichtung des gan- 
zen Menschengeschlechtes ein, dieses heilige Band zu achten 
und in ihnen die eheliche Verpflichtung zu ehren.” This sounds 
almost like an excerpt from the Wahlverwandschaften, but it is 
in reality from La Nouvelle Héloise.” 

Why does Goethe interrupt Die padagogische Provinz in 
Wilhelm Meister by the idyl on the Lago Maggiore? There seems 
no possible doubt that it is because Rousseau had originally 
planned this as the background for La Nouvelle Héloise. (Un- 
doubtedly Jean Paul also chooses this locality for his Titan for 
the same reason.) We find no other parallel in European peda- 
gogical writings of the time for the musical education of the boys 
in the Pddagogische Provinz except in the Emile®° The same 
seems true for Goethe’s views on das Handwerk in the Wilhelm 
Meister and of Wilhelm Meister’s plans for the education of his 
own son. In the Réveries of Rousseau, which Goethe must have 
been reading during the genesis of Dichtung und Wahrheit, there 
occur again and again the words fiction et réalité (Dichtung und 
Wahrheit). May this have suggested the title to Goethe? 

2° Translation in Jean Jacques Rousseau, Kwlturideale. Eine Zusammen- 
stellung aus seinen Werken mit Einfiihrung von Eduard Spranger, tibersetzt von 
Hedwig Jahn. Jena: Diederichs, 1922. The original is Nouvelle Héoise, mt, 18. 

© Thomas Mann has recognized the influence of Rousseau’s pedagogical 
ideas for the mature Goethe. In Leiden und Grisse der Meister (Berlin: S. Fischer, 
1935) he says (pp. 61 and 62): “Ich will aber einen Gedanken, eine Neigung und 
Idee nennen, die der Hauptausdruck der Liebe des Geistes zum Leben ist. Es 
ist der Erziehungsgedanke. Goethe war ein durchaus erzieherischer Mensch.” 
Then he continues: “Sein ganzes Erziehertum, die Idee der Erziehung selbst 
hat er von ihm (Rousseau). Das Wort der Ottilie in den ‘Wahlverwandschaften’: 
‘Ich leugne es nicht: ich denke es mir als eine gliickliche Bestimmung, andre auf 
dem gewéhnlichen Wege zu erziehen, wenn wir auf dem sonderbarsten erzogen 
worden,’ dies Wort ist echt rousseauisch und goethisch zugleich.” 
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Many more examples of this sort might be presented, but one 
especially striking one will conclude this partial and merely sug- 
gestive list. In May of the year 1782 Goethe’s mother had sent 
him the new Geneva edition of Rousseau. This contains the 
posthumous writings, the Réveries, etc. We know that Goethe 
read these because he mentions the posthumous letters in 
August. 

In the Réveries we find this passage (I quote it in German for 
reasons which will be apparent): “Alles auf Erden ist einem 
bestandigen Wechsel unterworfen. Nichts behialt eine feste un- 
verinderliche Form, und unsere Neigungen, die sich an dusser- 
liche Dinge haingen, vergehen und wechseln notwendigerweise 
wie sie. Immer uns voraus, oder hinter uns her, rufen sie die 
Vergangenheit zuriick, die nicht mehr ist, oder warnen vor der 
Zukunft, die haufig gar nicht eintritt; es gibt nichts Festes darin, 
woran sich das Herz heften kann. Auch hat man hienieden nur 
Freude, die voriibergeht; was ein dauerndes Gliick betrifft, so 
glaube ich kaum, dass es ein solches gibt. Auch kommt in un- 
seren héchsten Geniissen wohl kaum ein Augenblick vor, wo 
das Herz uns wirklich sagt: Ich wollte, dieser Augenblick dauerte 
immerdar. (Je voudrois que cet instant durdt toujours.) |The italics 
are Rousseau’s.] Und wie kann man das Wort Gliick auf einen 
fliichtigen Zustand anwenden, der uns das Herz doch leer und 
unruhig lasst, der uns etwas Vorhergegangenes bedauern oder 
etwas Folgendes wiinschen lisst?’’® 

The chronology and many other problems concerning the 
genesis of the pact between Faust and Mephisto in its present 
form are still unsolved. Could the passage quoted above have 
contributed to the formulation of the pact? Goethe read it at 
the time he was working on the pact. The general situation in 
the Réveries and in the scene in Faust is the same. There is re- 
markable verbal agreement between the two. And most im- 
pressive of all, Rousseau emphasizes, by italicizing, the very 
words which Goethe uses in the pact. 

ALBERT W. ARON 
University of Illinois 


* Quoted from Rousseau: Kulturideale (cf. note 29), pp. 68-69. The original 
is in Réveries v. 





THE MAJOR SOURCES OF SPENSER’S 
EPITHALAMION 


To the writing of his Epithalamion Spenser brought a finer 
mingling of ripe scholarship and genius than that possessed by 
any other epithalamist with the single exception of Catullus 
himself. No poet of his time in England appreciated more keenly 
the beauties of the classics, Italian literature, and the exquisite 
pilferings of La Pléiade; none save Shakspere had a keener eye 
for natural beauty or a better attuned ear for English and Irish 
folklore; and, consequently, one must expect to find his mar- 
riage song a repository of images and ideas derived from many 
sources. 

Those who have analyzed the poem hitherto have been in- 
clined to regard Catullus as the principal source for the main 
themes and for the structure of the poem itself. Thus Professor 
Renwick, after praising Spenser’s Epithalamion as “the purest 
and fullest wellspring of rich emotion in the English language”’ 
adds, 


Yet it is an obvious and deliberate imitation of the Marriage-Songs of Catullus 
—the most elaborate, least passionate of his poems—modelled as to its form on 
the canzoni of Petrarch.! 


And Mr. Van Winkle, in his valuable critical edition of the 
poem, comparing at length the structure of the Manlius and 
Junia (Lx1) and the Epithalamion, arrives at the conclusion 
that “‘in lyric treatment and in general development of thought 
Catullus is his [Spenser’s] guide.’ Both these investigators list 
several allusions to Catullus among the numerous instances of 
borrowings from various sources which they have distinguished.* 

In my opinion, these analyses, valuable as they are, do not 
consider fully enough the debt of Spenser to other poets of his 


1W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser (London, 1925), p. 131. Professor Ren- 
wick maintains this view in his analysis of the poem in his edition of Daphnaida 
and Other Poems (London, 1929), pp. 204-208. 

2 Epithalamion by Edmund Spenser, ed. Cortlandt van Winkle (New York, 
1926), p. 26. This edition furnishes the text of the present inquiry. 

* No attempt will be made here to suggest the origin of every idea or image 
as it came to Spenser; the editors of the poem have already done this phase of 
the work admirably. Nor need we study Spenser’s stanza, the nature of which has 
been adequately analyzed by Mr. Van Winkle, op. cit., pp. 36-39. 
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time, particularly to La Pléiade, and until this relation is more 
carefully studied, it is difficult to determine what model Spenser 
had in mind, if one so conversant with many French and Latin 
epithalamia may be said to have had a model at all. Since 
analysis of the poem to discover to what extent its author re- 
sorted to French epithalamists necessarily involves a scrutiny 
of the Catullan elements, it may be possible also to determine 
somewhat more exactly than has been done before the extent of 
his debt to the Latin poet. In this process we cannot look for 
exact correspondences, for Spenser is not, in general, either 
translating or imitating; but if we can find an earlier marriage- 
poem presenting essentially the same outline as Spenser’s, with 
close correspondences in detail, we shall be justified in asserting 
that Spenser may have followed this poem as his model; or, at 
the least, we may maintain with reason that the structure of his 
poem was shaped from his recollection, conscious or unconscious, 
of the earlier work. 

The first three stanzas of Spenser’s poem may be taken as 
constituting a unit in which he appeals to the Muses to aid him 
in his song, to awaken his bride, and to bring with them the 
nymphs of river, forest, and sea. The first motif need not delay 
us long; Mr. Van Winkle has shown the probable sources of 
most of the allusions; and we need add only a few points. In 
the epithalamic song of Dicus in Arcadia, Sidney had made a 
like appeal to the Muses for aid,5 and in the pastoral nuptial 
hymn in his version of Gil Polo’s Diana Enamorada, Young, 
like Spenser in his plea to the learned sisters, had appealed to 
his nymphs to lay aside sorrow.® 

* Op. cit., p. 76. 

5 Cf. The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Cam- 
bridge, 1922), 11, 63, st. 3, ll. 1-3: 

Yee Muses all, which chaste affects allow, 
And have to Thyrsis showed your secret skill, 
To this chaste love your sacred favours bow. 
* Cf. English Epithalamies, ed. Robert H. Case (London and Chicago, 
1896), p. 4, st. 1, Il. 7-9: 
And since each one from sorrow now hath ceased, 
From mournful plaints and sadness, 
Ring forth, fair nymphs, your joyful songs for gladness! 
One may observe that the burden of Young’s poem probably influenced Spenser 


in the writing of his refrain, as Mr. Case suggests (p. xxvii), and as Mr. Van 
Winkle (op. cit., pp. 20-21) essentially demonstrates. Other influences entered 
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The second element in these three stanzas, the awakening 
of the bride, contains in its allusion to Hymen the first definite 
suggestion of Catullus: 

Bid her awake; for Hymen is awake, 

And long since ready forth his maske to move 
With his bright Tead that flames with many a flake, 
And many a bachelor to waite on him 


In theyr fresh garments trim. 
(Il. 35-29) 


Here Spenser probably recalled the address to Hymen, LxI1, 
14-15, 


Pelle humum pedibus, manu 
Pineam quate taedam, 


as Professor Renwick has pointed out.’ Though Spenser excels 
Catullus in this instance in description of the torch, the Latin 
poet surpasses him in a later passage (Lx1, 77-78): 


Viden ut faces 
Splendidas quatiunt comas? 


That Spenser remembered the original is indicated by his use 
of the word ¢#ead. On the other hand, he may also have remem- 
bered at the same time Marc-Claude de Buttet’s invocation in 
his Epithalame for the beloved Madame Marguerite:® 





into the composition, as Mr. Van Winkle makes clear. Perhaps Spenser had 
read the Epithalame de Anne Duc de Ioieuse by Jean Dorat (Cuvres Poétiques, 
ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux [Paris, 1875]), and if he did, he must have remarked the 
significant lines (p. 23), 
Car soudain ie chanté, comme un nouvel Orphée, 
Te ne faisoi les bois, ny les rochers baller. 
Spenser would be an Orpheus, too: 
So Orpheus did for his owne bride, 
So I unto my selfe alone will sing 
The words shall to me answer and my Eccho ring. 
(ll. 16-19) 
7 Daphnaida, p. 205. 
® See Euvres Poétiques de M.-C. de Buttet, ed. Le Bibliophile Jacob (Paris: 
Librairie des Bibliophiles, 1880), p. 135, Epithalame aux Nosses de Tres Mag- 
nanime Philibert de Savoi et de tres vertueuse Princesse Marguerite de France, 
Duchesse de Berri, etc. This poem, of peculiar interest for its imitation of the 
thought and imagery of the lyrical Manlius and Junia in an epical structure, 
is one of several nuptialia written for the occasion, regarding which Jacob (1, 172 
n. 135) writes as follows: 
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Si donq’ jamais tu eus souci de notre bien 

O Hymenée, Dieu qui au roc Thespien 

Aprés ta mere ensuis |’Aonienne bande 

A ce coup, a ce coup, il faut que l’on descende! 


Pren ta torche en ton poing, mais mets premierement 
Tes souliers écoltés, aiant gaillardement 
De beaux riants bouquets les molles joiies ceintes 


Et fai flamber ce soir tes belles torches peintes. 
(ll. 91-94, 99-102) 


Hymen is gaily attired, according to Buttet, and followed by 
Juno, care-chasing Bacchus, Cupid, and Venus: in effect, we 
have a masque. Later in Buttet’s poem® we are told of the 
presentation of masques, and this, so far as I know, is the only 
nuptial poem before Spenser’s to make such an association. Has 
Spenser the pageantry of this author in mind when he speaks of 
Hymen’s masque? 

A few other seeming allusions to Catullus immediately fol- 
low. One of these has to do with the waking of the bride: 


Go to the bowre of my beloved love, 
My truest turtle dove, 
Bid her awake .... 

(ll. 23-25) 





Nous avons déja vu que les fétes qui devaient avoir lieu a la cour de France 
en l’honneur du mariage du duc de Savoie avec Madame Marguerite, sceur du 
roi, furent complétement interrompues et arrétées par le malheureux accident 
qui causa la mort de Henri IT. Mais Marc-Claude de Buttet avait déja imprimé 
d’avance son Epithalame (Paris, Robert Estienne, 1559, in 4°) dont il offrit aux 
nouveaux époux un exemplaire tiré sur velin et orné de peintures. Le mariage 
fut célébré, sans pompe, comme nous I’avons déja dit, le 9 juillet, veille de la 
morte du roi. Joachim du Bellay, Etienne Jodelle et la plupart des poetes du 
cour composerent aussi des épithalames a l’occasion de ce mariage. 


Marguerite de France seems to have been an ardent patroness of letters, judg- 
ing from the numerous poems dedicated to her by her admirers. To her du Bellay 
addressed his Recueil de Poésie and his delightful imitation of the Catullan 
sparrow poem ((Ewvres Poétiques de Joachim du Bellay, ed. H. Chamard, Paris 
1923, v, 399) and Ronsard his Hymnes. We are told that she imposed silence on 
the great scholar Mellin de Saint-Gelais when he travestied Ronsard’s poems 
before the king. See Thédire Complet et Poésies Choisies de Jacques Grevin, ed. 
L. Pinvert (Paris, 1922), p. 358. Turn where one will in the poetry of this period, 
one finds eloquent tribute to her wisdom and beauty. 
* Op. cit., p. 155, ll. 509-514. 
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Mr. Van Winkle finds in these lines a possible reminiscence of 
Manlius and Junia:'® 


Ac domum dominam voca 
Coniugis cupidam novi, 
Vosque item simul, integrae 
Virgines quibus advenit 
Par dies, agite in modum 


Dicite o Hymenaee Hymen. 
(Lxt, 31-39) 


But Catullus asks Hymen, and the maidens simply to call the 
bride to her new home. The awakening of the bride is not sug- 
gested. This motif, repeated, is associated in the same stanza 
with two other themes apparently Catullan, the first of the 
desired day, and the second of the languishing lover: 

Bid her awake therefore, and soone her dight, 

For lo the wished day is come at last, 

That shall, for al the paynes and sorrowes past, 


Pay to her usury of long delight. 
(ll. 30-33) 


The theme of the desired day is conventional," and one cannot 
be sure that Spenser remembered Catullus here. It is interesting 
to find Buttet uniting the themes of the languishing lover and 
the longed-for hymeneal in a passage imitative of those motives 
dispersed in Catullus:” 

O Hymen, bon Hymen, que tu es admirable! 

Sans toi un triste amant languiroit miserable 

Et de son long espoit ne gouteroit le fruit: 


Par toi seul il recoit la désirée nuit. 
(Il. 119-123) 


These lines, though not imitated by Spenser, represent a bridge 
between Catullus and the thought presented in the Epitha- 
lamion. 
For the third element, the appeal to the Muses to bring the 
nymphs with them— 
Bring with you all the Nymphes that you can heare 
Both of the rivers and the forrests greene: 


10 Ob. cit., p. 80, n. 23. 
" As Mr. Van Winkle has shown, op. cit., p. 82, n. 31. 
2 Cf. Catullus, txt, 46-50; txi, 1-2; -xrv, 31-32. 
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And of the sea that neighbours to her neare, 
Al with gay girlands goodly wel beseene. 
And let them also with them bring in hand, 
Another gay girland 
For my fayre love of lillyes and of roses, 
Bound truelove wize with a blew silke riband. 
And let them make great store of bridale poses, 
And let them eeke bring store of other flowers 
To deck the bridale bowers. 
And let the ground whereas her foot shall tread, 
For feare the stones her tender foot should wrong 
Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along 
And diapred lyke the discolored mead,— 

(ll. 37-51) 


Mr. Van Winkle suggests two passages from Catullus, one from 
the address to Hymen, 


Cinge tempora floribus 
Suave olentis amarici, 
(Lx1, 6-7) 


and the other, the coming of Chiron and Peneus, 


Quorum post abitum princeps e vertice Peli 
Advenit Chiron portans silvestrias dona: 

Nam quoscumque ferunt campi, quos Thessala magnis 
Montibus ora creat, quos propter fluminis undas 

Aura parit flores tepidi fecunda Favoni 
Hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis, 

Quo permulsa domus iucundo risit odore. 
Confestim Penios adest, viridantia Tempe, 

Tempe quae silvae cingunt super impendentes, 
Naiasin linquens Doris celebranda choreis, 

Non vacuus... 


(xv, 278-288) 


As I shall show at another time, Spenser was probably ac- 
quainted with this latter passage, and it may have helped in a 
way to color his thought; but closer to Spenser, and apparently 
preferred as a parallel by Mr. Van Winkle, is an excerpt from 
Apollonius of Rhodes: 


dvOea 5€ op 
vipoat Guepyouerac AevKols évi rorxia Kodo 
éo bd peoy.8 
% Van Winkle, of. cit., p. 84, Argon. 4, 1143, 4: And for them the nymphs 
gathered flowers of varied hue and bore them thither in their white bosoms. 
Mr. Van Winkle cites also Statius, Silvae, 1, ii, 127-131; Claudian, Epith. de 
Nupftiis Honorii, 144-170. 
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And even fresher developments of the motif are to be found in 
French literature to which Spenser might have resorted. Pecul- 
iarly interesting in its parallelism to this unit of Spenser’s 
thought is the lengthy pastoral lyric Aux Muses pour Im- 
mortalizer la Vertu de Madame Marguerite by Buttet," of which 
I quote the first seven stanzas: 


1. Ores que le vermeille Aurore, 
Repigne ses beaux crins dorés, 
Sur l’Indois sablon qu’elle honore, 
Or qu’elle efface et chasse encore 
Les astres de la nuit tirés. 


. Reveillés-vous, divine race, 
Qui Parnasse 
Habités, ou les fresches eaux 
D’Eurote, ou les beaux bords humides 
Libetrides, 
Ou les pindiens arbrisseaux. 


3. Ouvrés-moi voz freschettes prées 
Peintes des plus gaies couleurs, 
Et ces corbeilles diaprées 
Par voz subtiles mains sacrées 
Faittes rire de mille fleurs. 


. Que votre docte main faconne 
La coronne 
Promise en honneur immortel 


4 Op. cit., 1, 60, Ode xm. This poem is addressed to the Marguerite of the 
numerous epithalamia. It was, it appears, written directly before her marriage, 
and it is quite possible that Spenser read this lyric and Buttet’s Epithalame at 
the same time. 

Of the same genre is the lyric A Madame Marguerite by Jacques Tahureau 
(1527-55), whose untimely death deprived us of what might have been an 
exquisite poem on the marriage. This lyric invokes les doctes sonantes Seeurs 
(cf. Spenser, Epithalamion, |. 1) whose merits are described at length, and 
among whom the poet would include Marguerite (cf. Poesies de Jacques Ta- 
hureau, ed. Prosper Blanchemain, [Paris, 1870], 1, 17-29). Cf. also Ronsard, 
La Charite, A L’Unique Perle Marguerite De France, in C2uvres, ed. Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux (Paris, 1889), m, 61-72, and A Madame Marguerite, Ode um, pp. 97- 
101. Lines of the obscure Pierre Poupo likewise invite comparison: 

Nimphes, dames des eaux, des forests et des prées, 

Alles cueillir des lis et des roses pourprées, 

Et faites un bouquet pour donner 4 |’espoux. 
See Poesies Diverses Tirées de la Muse Chrestienne de Pierre Poupo, ed. Ernest 
Roy (Paris, 1886), p. 104. 
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A la Princesse Marguerite, 
Qui merite 
Que vous lui dressiés un autel. 


5. Courés donq’ a l’envi vous rendre 
Tandis que l’aube ajournera 
Sur l’herbe verdelette et tendre; 
Puis son doux thesor allés prendre, 
Et tout ce qui de beau sera. 


. Sus a ce lis, sus a ces roses 
Or décloses 
Sus a ce bel oeillet vermeil; 
Mais gardes qu’aucune ne bouge 
La fleur rouge 
Teinte de l’infernal sommeil. 


. Dépechés, que l’on amoncelle 
Tout ce que le gai printens peut: 
Cueillés la violette belle, 

Et la fleur qui revelle celle 
Pour qui ce beau butin se cueut. 


Now it is clear at once that Buttet has confused the Muses 
and the nymphs, a mistake that Spenser would not make; but 
apart from this confusion, the correspondences are striking. 
Both authors are appealing to the Muses for aid in celebrating 


the worth of a lady; both command the Muses to awake, 
Spenser before dawn, Buttet with the dawn; the Muses of 


4% Buttet heralds the dawn in the opening of his Epithalame also: 
Aprés le trouble grand des tempestes coulées, 
Le desiré soleil, qui d’un lustre nouveau 
Va le monde dorant, et plus gai, et plus beau. 
(ll. 18-21) 
Later, his diction closely approximates Spenser’s: 
Le soleil gai, montant en son midi, 
Ses rais d’or va jettant d’un flambeau attiedi 
Et de luire plus beau de plus en plus s’essaie. 
Cf. Spenser, Il. 19-20. 
Closer still are the lines of Jacques Grevin in his Pastorale A Trés Illustre Prin- 
cesse Marguerite de France, op. cit., p. 231: 
Comme |’Aube renaissante 
Déchassés une obscure nuict, 
Quand de la mer rougissante 
Tire le char qui la suit: 
Comme la longue froidure 
Ou une pluye qui dore 
Se départ quand le Soleil 
Nous monstre son oeil vermeil. 
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Buttet are of the mountains, rivers, and forests—the nymphs 
of Spenser, of river, forest, and sea; both are to make garlands 
for the lady. That Spenser may have known this poem is further 
indicated by his use of the same motif in Prothalamion: 


Then in a Meadow by the river’s side, 
A flock of Nymphs I chanced to espy, 
All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 
With goodly greenish locks, all loose untied, 
As each had been a Bryde; 
And each one had a little wicker basket, 
Made of fine twigs entrayled curiously, 
In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 
And with fine Fingers cropped full feateously 
The tender stalkes on hye, 
Of every sort which in that Meadow grew, 
They gathered some; the violet pallid blew, 
The little Dazie that at evening closes, 
The virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 
With store of vermeil Roses 
To decke their bridegromes posies 
Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant odours yield; 
All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 
And all the waves did strew. 

(ll. 19-34, 73-77) 


The existence of such a poem as that of Buttet argues the 
existence of others of the same nature;'* and we may maintain 
with some degree of certainty that if Spenser was not directly 
influenced by Buttet’s poem, he was imitating the convention 
represented by this lyric to Marguerite rather than any passage 
in Catullus. Perhaps Spenser culled his flowers, particularly 
those in Prothalamion, from the garden of his favorite Joachim 
Du Bellay: 


% Thus Belleau invokes the nymphs of the Marne, Seine, and Meuse 
(Euvres Poétiques de Remy Belleau, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux [Paris, 1878)]), 
1, 240: 

Nymfes des eaux citoyennes, 
Nymfettes aux beaux talons, 
Aux gorges musiciennes, 
Danséz dessus vos sablons 
Pour honorer la iournée. 
There are numerous examples of this convention in La Pleiade. 
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Joffre ces violettes, 

Ces lis, et ces fleurettes, 
Et ces roses icy, 

Ces vermeillettes roses, 
Tant freschement écloses, 
Et ces oeilletz aussi.!” 


In the fourth stanza, Spenser addresses the nymphs of the 
Awbeg: 


Ye Nymphes of Mulla which with carefull heed, 
The silver scaly trouts doe tend full well, 


And ye likewise which keepe the rocky lake 
Where none doo fishes take, . . . 
(ll. 56-61) 

It is a well-established convention in French epithalamia" that 
the nymphs of local rivers attend nuptial celebrations. In the 
poem by Buttet the nymphs of the Seine and Marne attend, 
bringing a troop of naiads. The Nymph of the Marne excels in 
beauty, her long hair covering “les muscles polis de sa charneure 
blance’’—a bold and beautiful image of running water. What 
is more natural than that Spenser should invite the nymphs of 
his favorite Mulla? Sidney also opens the fourth stanza of his 
marriage song in a similar way: 

Ye nymphs which in the waters empire have. 


The invocation in this stanza to the nymphs of Diana, a con- 
vention in Spenser, may have been suggested in this instance 
by the graceful chant of Diane in Du Bellay’s Epithalame 
sur le Mariage de Prince Philibert Emanuel et Marguerite de 


France (1559). 
In the fifth stanza, the awakening of the beloved, we have 
an amplification of a motif already familiar to English writers: 


Wake now my love, awake; for it is time, 
The Rosy Morne long since left Tithones bed, 
All ready to her silver coche to clyme, 
And Phoebus gins to shew his glorious hed. 
Hark how the cheerefull birds do chaunt theyr laies 
And carroll of loves praise. 
The merry Lark her mattins sings aloft. 
(ll. 74-81) 


17 Op. cit., v, 16, D’un Vanneur de Blé. 
18 Cf. Van Winkle, op. cit., p. 87, no. 62; Belleau, op. cit., 1, 238, Epithalame 
du Duc de Lorraine; Buttet, Epithalame,, ll. 175 ff. 
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Spenser may have derived his inspiration from another mar- 
riage poem, the exquisite Thrissill and the Rois (1503), written 
by Dunbar for the marriage of the English Margaret (daughter 
of Henry VII) and James IV of Scotland: 


Quhen merch wes with variand windis past, 


And lusty May that mudder is of flouris 
Had maid the birdis to begin thair houris 


In bed at morrow:sleeping as I lay, 

Me thocht Aurora, with her cristall ene, 

In at the window lukit by the day 

And halsit me, with visage paill and grene; 
On quhois hand a lark sang fro the splene, 
Awalk, luvaris, out of your slomering, 

Sé how the lusty morrow dois up spring. 
Slugird, scho said, awalk anone for schame, 
And in my honour sum thing thow go wryt; 
The lark hes done the mirry day proclame 


To raise up luvaris with confort and delyt.” 
(Il. 1, 4-5, 8-14, 21-25) 


But it is also fairly certain, as we shall presently see, that he 
had read Joachim du Bellay’s Epithalame, which contains the 


same motif: 
Sur le poinct que l’Aurore 
Le matin recolore 
Sommeilloient dans leur lict, 
Quand de sa voix cogneue 
Delouyne venue 
Ces beaux vers leur a dict. 


Delouyne 


Debout, debout (dict elle) 
L’Aurore vous appelle 
Du paresseux sejour: 


° Poems of William Dunbar, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1834), 1, 1. 
Professor Renwick (Daphnaida, p. 205) notes that this is a medieval conven- 
tion (cf. also Van Winkle, of. cit., pp. 89-90) and cites the opening of the 
Kingis Quair, which is nothing like the passage in question. He doubtless had 
in mind the famous “Worschippe ye that luvaris bene this May” stanza, Canto 
11, xv, which Dunbar had imitated. See the similar opening of the Golden Targe. 
Cf. also Mr. Van Winkle’s comment, especially on the birds of Spenser, op. 
cit., pp. 89-91. 
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Sus donc, qu’on se réveille, 
Que plus on ne sommeille, 
Voicy l’aube du jour.?° 


The use of the convention in this connection by Du Bellay may 
well have suggested the writing of a similar passage to Spenser, 
at the same time evoking memories of the opening of the Thris- 
sill and the Rois ; at least, it must be granted that these passages 
are a more probable background for the work of Spenser than 
anything in Catullus. 

In the next stanza we have another possible reference to 
Du Bellay in the dressing of the bride. Spenser asks the three 
handmaids of Venus to assist the Hours in adorning his lady 
and in singing her praise; in Du Bellay’s poem, three maids who 
resemble, he says, “les trois Graces,’’*' chant the praises of 
Marguerite and Philibert; and we shall have occasion to note 
yet other correspondences between these two poems. 

In his lines on the coming forth of the bride, Spenser once 
more presents a Catullan theme: 

Now is my love all ready forth to come, 
Let all the virgins therefore well awayt, 
And ye fresh boyes that tend upon her groome 


Prepare your selves; for he is comming strayt. 
(ll. 110-114) 


Professor Renwick cites Lx1, 121-122: 


Tollite, o pueri faces, 
Flammeum video venire. 


But the true parallel is found earlier in that poem: 


Claustra pandite ianuae, 


Virgo adest. 
(tx1, 76-78) 


The bride is ready to come forth, but she has not come as yet. 
The difference is important, and not trivial, as will be seen.” 


20 Op. cit., v, 203, Epithalame sur Le Mariage de Prince Philibert et Madame 
Marguerite (stanzas 3-4). 

21 Op. cit., v, 207. 

2 Mr. Van Winkle (0p. cit., p. 94) notes that in Catullus “the husband does 
not come forth until the bride is on her couch” (Lx1, 177, 187, 188). To be strictly 
accurate, the husband does not “‘come forth”’ at all in the sense used by Spenser; 
he is already indoors awaiting his bride, and is given permission, after the bride 
is placed on the nuptial couch, to go to her. 
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The ensuing lines, 
Set all your things in seemely good aray 
Fit for so ioyfull day, 
The ioyfulst day that ever sunne did see, 
(Il. 114-116) 


may have been suggested by Buttet’s praise of the nuptial day: 


Ce jour fait solemnel soit 4 la France cher, 
Ains a tout l’univers, et puisse demarcher 
Entre tous le plus beau et le plus favorable 
Et par les siécles longs 4 jamais memorable 


Later the English author echoes his praise of the marriage-day 
in much the same terms as those used by Buttet: 


This day to me for ever holy is. 
This day is holy; doe ye write it downe, 
That ye for ever it remember may. 
(ll. 249, 263-264) 


And when Spenser prays for the favor of Phoebus, 


O fayrest Phoebus, father of the Muse, 
If ever I did honour thee aright, 
Or sing the thing, that mote thy mind delight, 
Doe not thy servants simple boone refuse, 
But let this day let this one day be myne, 
(ll. 121-125) 


the structure of his thought invites comparison with the appeal 
to Hymen in Buttet: 


Si dong’ jamais tu eus souci de notre bien, 

O Hymenée, Dieu qui au roc Thespien, 

Aprés ta mere ensuis |’Aonienne bande, 

A ce coup, a ce coup, il faut que l’on descende! 
(Il. 91-94) 


In the eighth stanza we have two main themes, an account, 
first, of the nuptial minstrelsy and secondly, of the Fescennine 
clamor. The first motif in Spenser, 


Harke how the Minstrels gin to shrill aloud, 
Their merry Musick that resounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud, 


That well agree withouten breach or iar, 
(ll. 129-132) 


% Mr. Van Winkle suggests Catullus, Lx, ii, Ailari die, but it is improbable 
that Spenser remembered this tag. Remy Belleau praises the marriage night 
with like enthusiasm (0. cit., m, 126). 
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has a more picturesque parallel in Buttet’s poem than in any 
other epithalamion: 
Mais n’oi-je pas le bruit 
Des trompes et clairons, qui d’un haut accord sonnent 
Qui degoisent leurs voix, qui cornent et claironnent? 
Le peuple émeu ne peult or’ ferme se tenir, 
Chacun s’appreste a voir. Ha! les voici venir! 
Une troupe avant fuit, et desja l’on regarde 
L’ordre en-hallebardé des archers de la garde. 
A coups drus redoubles on oit battre et tonner 


Les tabourins de Suisse, et les fiffres sonner. 
(ll. 225-233) 


The second theme, that of the Fescennine merriment, once more 
strongly suggests the influence of Catullus: 


The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce, 
As if it were one voyce. 
Hymen io Hymen, Hymen they do shout, 
That even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill, 
To which the people standing all about, 
As in approvance doe thereto applaud 
And loud adaunce her laud, 
And evermore they Hymen Hymen sing. 
(ll. 137-146) 


There seems to be no doubt that Spenser has in mind the sing- 
ing of the Fescennine chant, which is introduced by Catullus 
in the following fashion :™ 


Tollite, o pueri, faces: 
Flammeum video venire. 
Ite, concinite in modum, 
Io Hymen Hymenaee io, 
Io Hymen Hymenaee. 
(xx1, 121-125) 


* Mr. Van Winkle (op. cit., p. 96) cites in addition, Ovid, Heroides, x, 
143: “Turba ruunt et ‘Hymen’ clament, ‘hymenaee’ frequenter,” and notes 
Spenser’s earlier employment of the same cry, F. Q., 1. i. 48. 7-8: 

And eke the Graces seemed all to sing 

Hymen io Hymen, dancing all around, 

Whilst freshest Flora her with yvie girland crownd. 
The resemblance of this passage to Catullus was observed by E. T. Merrill in his 
edition of Catullus (Boston, 1893), p. 104. Cf. also Renwick, Daphnaida, p. 
206, n. 137-147. 
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Catullus does not tell us of the reaction of the people to this 
song; but one wonders if Spenser vaguely remembered and 
altered to suit his purpose the breath-taking image of the con- 
clusion of the Fescennine chant: 

Usque dum tremulum movens 

Cana tempus anilitas 

Omnia omnibus adnuit. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 


O Hymen Hymenaee. 
(Lx, 161-165) 


At this point in the English poem, the bride comes forth, 
and the poet praises her beauty throughout the next three 
stanzas. The coming forth of the bride is paralleled in Catullus 
in the introduction of the Fescennines quoted above; hence, 
Spenser may seem to be following Catullus in these particulars. 
When we examine the language of the ninth stanza, however, 
we find him once more far from the Latin: 


Loe where she comes along with portly pace, 
Lyke Phoebe from her chamber of the East, 
Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best. 
So well it her beseemes that ye would weene 
Some angell she had beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling flowres a tweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre, 

And being crowned with a girland greene, 
Seem lyke some mayden Queene, 

Her modest eyes abashed to behold 

So many gazers, as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. 


It is quite plain that Spenser borrowed from the cadences of 
the Nineteenth Psalm here:* 


the sunne, which commeth fourth as a bridegrome out of his chamber, & re- 
joyceth like a mightie man to run his race. 

(Psalms, xrx, 4-5) 
But while Spenser certainly recalled the biblical passage here, 
it is tempting to believe that he may also have remembered the 
picture drawn by Buttet. In Buttet’s poem the beauty of the 
several princesses in the nuptial procession is compared with 


25 As has been pointed out by Mr. Van Winkle, op. cit., p. 98, and by Mr. 
Renwick, Daphnaida, p. 206. 
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that of Juno, Venus, Diana, and Aurora; of the five glittering 
comparisons, only the last concerns us: 

Brief, tout ainsi qu’on voit sortir de l’Orient, 

Le belle Aurore, claire au visage riant, 

D’un cramoisi ardant divinement parée, 

Qui aiant épars l’or de sa tresse honorée, 

Porte un beau chapelet de perles sur le front; 

Tout ainsi vont luisant les divines princesses 

De ce pompeux triomphe: et toutes en leur rang 


On les voit: en premier, celles du roial sang. 
(ll. 344-348, 355-357) 


But among them all the bride was conspicuous: 


Mais sus tant de beautés que si grandes on voit, 

Celle princesse épouse entre tout se cognoit. 

Chacun lui jette l’oeil, et tant plus on regarde 

Son beau maintien roial, d’autant plus elle darde 

De grace et beautés: les regards obstinés, 

Tous i visans 4 coup, demeurent étonnés, 

Car rien d’elle on ne voit qui ne soit admirable. 
(ll. 360-366) 


Spenser speaks in the same vein of the admiration of the 


merchants’ daughters for his beloved: 


Tell me ye merchants daughters did ye see 

So fayre a creature in your towne before, 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 
Adornd with beautyes grace and vertues store 


Why stand ye still ye virgins in amaze, 
Upon her so to gaze, 
Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing. 
(ll. 167-170, 181-183) 


If we grant Spenser his usual originality in expression and re- 
member that his bride was doubtless dressed in white, we need 
hardly look further for a source. Was Spenser thinking of these 
ladies of royalty, or of Elizabeth, when he spoke of his bride as 
being like some maiden queen? 

The princess in Buttet is, however, unabashed under the 
eyes of the crowd. Spenser’s converse theme of modesty might 
have been taken from several sources;* particularly inviting is 
the expression of it in Statius: 


* Mr. Van Winkle (of. cit., p. 100) lists several parallels, among them 
Catullus, x1, 79: Tardet ingenuus pudor. 
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Ipsa manu nuptam genetrix Aeneia duxit 
Lumina demissam et dulci probitate rubentem. 
(Silvae, 1, ii, 11-12) 


Though Catullus exquisitely depicts the beauty of Junia in 
three scattered passages, nothing in his praise of her was utilized 
by Spenser. Even loquacious Buttet does not account in his 
epithalamion for any of the physical and spiritual beauties 
ascribed to Elizabeth Boyle; but in his lyric Aux Muses he 
speaks of Marguerite’s merit as deserving an altar.”’ 

Next in order comes the Marriage Service, for which, of 
course, there is no adequate parallel in Catullus. Spenser pic- 
tures his bride as coming to the church: 


Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 

And all the pillours deck with girlands trim, 

For to recyve this Saynt with honour dew 

That commeth in to you, 

Bring her up to th’ high altar that she may, 

The sacred ceremonies there partake, 

The which do endlesse matrimony make, 

And let the roring Organs loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes, 

The whiles with hollow throates 

The Choristers the ioyous Antheme sing. 
(ll. 204-209, 215-221) 


27 See p. 43 of this article. Mr. Van Winkle shows that Spenser seems chiefly 
indebted here for the larger aspects of his description to the Songs of Songs and 
Platonic philosophy (op. cit., p. 100, n. 167-198). But Spenser was not first to 
unite these elements; an almost equally luscious description of the same nature is 
to be found in the Epithalame de S. Bruneau et Nic. Le Bey by Pierre Poupo, 
op. cit., pp. 106 ff. Beginning with an eloquent, even if slightly grotesque, con- 
ceit on the bride’s golden hair, Poupo itemizes with care her several beauties. 
Her eyes are the mirror of beauty, the amber and the lodestone of spirits, her 
eyebrows like the crescent moon, her cheeks curds of milk with rose buds in the 
middle of them, her lips vermillion raspberries, her neck a pillar of ivory, her 
chin dimpled like a heart-shaped cherry, and her face as a unit like a garden 
divided into tiers of varied flowers. The author changes abruptly, like Spenser, 
from the theme of her physical beauty to that of her spiritual excellence, on 
which he dilates in full. The actual resemblances between the two poems are too 
slight, however, to indicate that Spenser had read the French epithalamion. 
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According to Mr. Renwick, “Spenser remembers Catullus, 
probably, though the ceremonial is different.”” As a parallel he 
quotes the lines from Manlius and Junia which represent the 
bride as ready to come forth from her home—a very different 
ceremonial indeed, already used once by Spenser, as we have 
seen.** It is more probable that Spenser was influenced by the 
rhythm and diction of the Bible here, as often throughout this 


poem :”° 
Open ye the gates, that the righteous nation which keepeth the 


truth may enter in.*® 
(Isaiah, xxvt, 2) 


At this point in his massive epithalamion, Buttet goes into great 
detail regarding the procession to the temple: 


Une grand’ mer de gens, en ondoiante presse 
Par hurts se va portant aprés ceste princesse 
Jusqu’a ce temple grand, qui, d’un front merveilleux, 
De deux geantes tours semble toucher les cieux. 
La joint au haut portal d’une longue étandue, 
Un theatre est dressé, ou elle sera veiie 
Avec son duc épous, tant qu’en constante foi 
Le nuptial aneau lui étregne le doi. 
Sous les voutes on voit de l’admirable temple 
Mille lampes ardoir, et au cceur on contemple 
Les peres cardinaux, et grands prelats mitrés 
Et les prestres en blanc, puis les chantres sacrés, 


Qui d’un divin accord tous 4 Dieu graces rendent. 
(ll. 374-386) 


The ceremony concluded, the bride is brought home again, 
to the bridal feast, in triumph—another non-Catullan element, 
in so far as the Manlius and Junia is concerned: 


Now al is done; bringe home the bride againe 
Bring home the triumph of our victory, 

Bring home with you the glory of her gaine, 
With ioyance bring her, and with iollity. 
Never had man more ioyfull day then this, 
Whom heaven would heape with blis. 

Make feast therefore now all this live long day, 


*8 Daphnaida, p. 206, n. 204-14. With this view Mr. Van Winkle agrees, 


op. cit., p. 105, n. 204. 

2° For other instances of the influence of the Bible, see Van Winkle, of. cit., 
p. 80, n. 24; 89, n. 74; 98, n. 149-150; 102, n. 177. 

8° Cf. also Psalms, xxiv, 7; cxviit, 19; Song of Solomon, v, 2. 
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This day for ever to me holy is, 
Pour out the wine without restraint or stay, 
Poure not by cups but by the belly full, 
Poure out to all that wull. 
(ll. 242-251) 


For the triumphal return home Mr. Renwick suggests that 
Spenser may be adapting Catullus, tx, 16 to a different 
thought, 


Iure igitur vincemus, amat victoriam curam; 


but Buttet offers a better parallel in precisely the same order as 
the thought of Spenser. Immediately after the nuptial service, 
a high feast is set forth. Buttet describes in detail the prepara- 
tion for the feast, held in the superb hall where the Gallic kings 
and fathers have been wont throughout the ages to celebrate 
public triumphs; his comprehensive eye does not neglect even 
the dinner service: 
tout est bien ordonné 
Et ja sent-on en bas, au triomphe amené 
Les cris applaudissans que mille peuples donnent, 


Et l’agreable bruit des trompettes qui sonnent. 
(ll. 425-428) 


There follows a lengthy description of the feast itself, concluded 
by the drinking of wine, 
Par les pronts échancons le nectar precieux 
Dans des grand’ couppes d’or se presente a ces dieux: 
Ils boivent, et le vin, qui en l’or vire et nage, 
Une ardante clarte leur repousse au visage, 
(ll. 460-463) 


and the eating of a merveilleux dessert. 

At this point Spenser once more calls our attention to the 
sun which marks the progress of events in both his and Buttet’s 
poems: 


This day the sunne is in his chiefest hight, 
With Barnaby the bright 


Ah when will this long weary day have end, 
And lende me leave to come unto my love? 


Haste thee O fayrest Planet to thy home 
Within the Western fome. 
(ll. 265-266, 278-279, 282-283) 
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Buttet is more abrupt: 


Cependant le soleil va devallant en bas, 

Ravi par le grand ciel, bien qu’il tarde ses pas, 

Et, en cachant de nous sa loin-raiante teste, 

Le jour va faisant place a la nuit qui s’appreste. 
(ll. 489-493) 


Immediately follows the theme of the Evening Star: 


Long though it be, at last I see it gloome, 
And the bright evening star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East. 
Fayre childe of beauty, glorious lampe of love 
That all the host of heaven in rankes doost lead, 
And guydest lovers through the nights dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest from above, 
And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light 
As ioying in the sight 
Of these glad many which for ioy doe sing. 

(ll. 285-295) 


It may be that Spenser’s chief inspiration here was the 
Ninth Idyll of Bion, as Mr. Van Winkle indicates: 


“Eorepe, tas éparads xpiceov paos ’Adpoyevelas, 
*Eorepe, xvavéas iepdv, pide, vuxrds &yahua, 
Téccov adaupdrepos whvas, dcov Etoxos &orpov 
Xaipe didos. Kai wou rori roiéva xiduor Gyorre 
"Ayre Ledavduas tv Sidov daos 
(ll. 1-5) 


This poem was available also in a close imitation by Ronsard 
which Spenser may have read;*' and what he used may also 


1 Op. cit., 1, 345, Ode xx. 
Brune Vesper, lumiere dorée, 
O Vesper honneur de la serée, 
Vesper, dont la belle clairté luit 
Autant sur les Astres de la nuit 
Que reluit par dessus toy la Lune: 
O claire image de la nuit brune, 
En lieu du beau Croissant tant ce soir 
Donne lumiere, et te laisse choir 
Bien tard dedans la marine source 
Ie veux aller outre la riviere 
Voir m’amie: mais sans la lumiere 
Ie ne puis mon voyage achever. 
(ll. 1-9, 13-15) 
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have been gleaned from Buttet, who veritably rhapsodizes on 
the theme. He is struck with wonderment at the bright light of 
this divine star of gold, this /umiére blonde. It presages good for 
the married pair, and as it comes, it seems to him that it wishes 
to dance, like the nuptial party, for joy. It is the long awaited 
light of Love: 


Mais quelle grand’ clarté ai-je veu ondoier 

Contre ces vitres-la? Voiés-vous flamboier, 
Voiés-vous, voiés-vous, plus grand’ flamme renaitre? 

Et d’ou vient ce grand feu? Page, ouvre la fenestre: 
Sans plus nous retarder, si faut-il le savoir. 

Ha! c’est l’astre pieux qui flamme sur le soir. 
Compagnons, venés voir: c’est ’étoile sereine 

Qui une claire nuit maintenant nous ameine. 
Jamais je ne la vei flamber de telle sorte, 

Et croi qu’aux mariés un presage elle apporte. 
Mais regardes, il semble, en la voiant aller, 

Que comme nous de joie elle veiiille baller. 
Dieu te gard, 6 flambeau, 6 joieuse lumiere, 

Digne de luire au ciel sus toutes la premiere. 


Divine étoile d’or, ceste lumiere blonde, 


Serois-tu bien d’Amour le celeste flambeau 
Sois l’étoile cognue 
Ou le brandon d’Amour, tu es la biene venue. 


O qu’avec grand desir de long tens on t’attent! 
(Il. 533-534, 535-540, 543-548, 552, 558, 563-565) 


Every element in Spenser’s apostrophe to Vesper is here 
present or strongly implied, save one—the dread of night—and 
and that is suggestively available in the conclusion of the Jdyll 
from Bion. Spenser probably knew both poems, and it is almost 
certain that he was not thinking of Catullus here, however well 
he knew his work.* 


# Mr. Renwick (Daphnaida, p. 207) has referred this passage in Spenser to 
Lx, 1-2, 26-27, and txtv, 328-329: 


Vesper adest, iuvenes, consurgite: Vesper Olympo 
Exspectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit. 


Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis? 
Qui desponsa tua firmes connubia flamma. 
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In the seventeenth stanza, Spenser pictures his bride as put 
to bed by the damsels: 


Now cease ye damsels your delights forepast; 
Enough is it that all the day was youres: 
Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast: 
Now bring the Bryde into the brydall boures. 
Now night is come, now soone her disaray, 
And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets, 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odourd sheetes, and Arras coverlets, 


Now it is night, ye damsels may be gone, 
And leave my love alone, 
And leave likewise your former lay to sing. 
(Il. 296-304, 311-313) 





He may have recalled two dissociate passages from the Manlius 
and Junia here :* 
Claudite ostia, virgines: 
Lusimus satis. 
(txt, 231-232) 
Sed abit dies. 
(cxt, 115) 


On the other hand, he may have remembered Buttet’s insistent 


treatment: 
Or donques c’est assés, il est tens qu’on repose, 
Les mariés amans demandent autre chose: 


Princes, retirés-vous, et que tout le bal cessé: 
On balera demain; c’est assés arresté. 
(ll. 575-576, 583-584) 





Or he may have read Remy Belleau’s version: 


Sus donc avant, que l’on sorte, 
Pages, ostéz la clairté: 





Adveniet tibi iam portans optata maritis 
Hesperus, advenit fausto cum sidere coniunx. 


Mr. Van Winkle, as noted, cites Bion first, then Catullus, Lx, 26-30, and Lxrv, 
328-330. For the function of Vesper as guide to lovers, he quotes Belleau, of. 
cit., 1, 245: 
Ainsi l’Etiole qui guide Les petits Amours dorez. 
Cf. also Euvres Poétiques de Jacques Bereau, ed. J. H. de Tranchere and R. 
Guyet (Paris, 1884), p. 116. | 
% See Renwick, Daphnaida, p. 207, n. 296-297. 
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Nymfes, qu’on serre la porte, 
Or sus c’est asséz chantée. 
Prenez la ceinture belle 

Que vous portez sur le flanc, 
Et serrez l’Ivoire blanc 

De ceste Espouse nouvelle.™ 


It will be recalled that the bride was put to bed by aged matrons 
in the Manlius and Junia.® Ronsard has written daintily on the 
adornment of the nuptial bed: 


Nymphes, de vos couleurs 
Ornez leur couche sainte 
Des plus gentilles fleurs 
Dont la terre soit peinte.*® 


The next two stanzas (eighteen and nineteen) are taken up 
with the welcome of night and the plea for protection from all 
forms of ominous evil. Mr. Van Winkle regards the lines intro- 
ducing the first theme, 


Now welcome night, thou night so long expected, 
that long daies labour doest at last defray, 
(ll. 315-316) 
as a paraphrase of Catullus, x1, 1-2: 


Vesper adest, iuvenes consurgite: Vesper Olympo 
Exspectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit. 


But they suggest rather the Evening Star of Sappho that brings 
the wanderer home; and they recall Buttet’s praise of Vesper: 


... tu es la bien venue. 
O qu’avec grand desir de long tens on t’attent! 
Ton heureux arriver rend le monde content 


4 Op. cit., 1, p. 245. 
% Mr. Van Winkle calls attention to the description of the lectus genialis 
in Catullus, txtv, 47-51: 
Pulvinar vero divae geniale locatur 
Sedibus in mediis, Indo quod dente politum 
Tincta tegit roseo conchyli purpura fuco. 
For the decking of the bed with flowers, perhaps Spenser visualized the pretty 
picture in Statius, Silvae, 1, ii, 22-23, cited by Mr. Van Winkle (op. cit., p. 128), 
in which the bridegroom shields his bride’s face from the shower of roses, lillies, 
and violets: 
Tu modo fronte roses, violis modo lilia mixta 
Excipis et dominae niveis a vultibus obstas. 
Cf. also Poupo, op. cit., p. 94. 
%* Ronsard, op. cit., 1, p. 310. 
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Tu annonces par tout qu’il s’aller coucher; 
Tu ameines la nuit, qui dessous ta conduite 
Un paresseux repose attraine pour sa suite 
Et le mieleux sommeil . . . 
(ll. 564-566, 570-573) 


The prayer for the absence of evil, more richly presented in 
Spenser than in any other poet, has no adequate parallel in 
either Catullus or Buttet; but Du Bellay presents this motif in 
a way that suggests Spenser’s catalogue of fears: 


De ce sainct mariage 
Tout sinistre presage 
Soit écarte bien loing, 
Puis que de ceste heureuse 
Doulce nuict amoreuse 
Le ciel a pris le soing.*” 
(ll. 297-302) 


The conviction that Spenser took from Du Bellay the suggestion 
to include such a motif in his poem grows upon us when we find 
in the next stanza another close parallel between him and the 
French author. Spenser has invoked the presence of Silence, 
Peace, and Sleep, 


The whiles an hundred little winged loves, 
Like divers fethered doves, 


7 This passage is similar in spirit to that of Spenser (Il. 334-337): 

Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolefull teares 

Be heard all night within nor yet without: 

Ne let false whispers breeding hidden feares 

Breake gentle sleepe with misconcieved dout. 
Spenser was doubtless familiar with the mock-epithalamy in which Ronsard 
prays that the sun may refuse its light, that raven and owls may chant the 
hymeneal from the chimney, that the bride may hurt her foot on the threshold, 
and that Noise and Discord may attend the bridal night (0. cit., tv, p. 138, 
Discours). 

See also Mr. Van Winkle’s study (pp. 117-120) of the several allusions in 
Spenser’s development of this theme; and Ciwores En Rime de Jan Antoine de 
Baif, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveux (Paris, 1883), m, p. 317: 

Ce qui trouble le doux desir 

Soit loing d’icy, loing la discorde, 
La jalouzie et la rancueur, 

Loing tout soucy, loing toute peur. 


Loin loin de ces lieux se retire 
Toute douleur et tout mechef. 
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Shall fly and flutter round about the bed. 
(ll. 357-359) 


In Du Bellay, Cytherea and the loves attend: 


La chaste Cytherée 
Y vienne ceincturée 
Et les petits Amours 
y volettent sans cesse 
Autour de la Princesse 
En mille et mille tours. 
(ll. 305-310) 


It is reasonable to suppose that Spenser also knew the epi- 
thalamion of Remy Belleau; if he did, he must have remembered 
the description of the birds in the bridal chamber which the 
author subjoins to the Epithalame de Monseigneur Le Duc de 
Lorraine: 


Voyla a peu pres une partie de la tapisserie de ceste chambre que ie vous ay bien 
voulu descrire, d’autant qu’elle est rare et fort exquise. Cest chambre est pleine 
de petits oiseaux, non pas peints ou contrefaits, mais vivans, et branlans l’aile . . . 
Et croy que c’est 14 qu’Amour couue ses Amoreaux changez et transformez en 
ces petits oisillons, compagnons du labeur des ces bergeres, et fideles secretaires 
de leurs plus secrettes pensées.** 


This stanza contains two very pointed Catullan allusions. The 
first, referring to the play of the winged loves, 


And in the secret darke, that none reproves, 
Their prety stealthes shal work, and snares shal spread 
To filch away sweet snatches of delight, 
Conceald through covert night, 

' (ll. 360-363) 


is certainly related to the stolen loves of Carmen vu: 


Aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
Furtivos hominum vident amores, 


(ll. 7-8) 


a sentiment which appealed to Spenser in the Faery Queene.* 
As a recollection from poems other than the Epithalamia, it has, 


* Cf. Van Winkle, op. cit., p. 120, n. 357. 

% Od. cit., 1, p. 247. 

# m1, xi, 45, 8-9; but this passage is more closely related to Ariosto, Orl. 
Fur. xtv, 99. 
Mr. Renwick’s comment (Daphnaida, p. 208) is as follows: ““This seems no classi- 
cal precedent, and may be a reminiscence of some decoration.” 
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of course, nothing to do with the comparison between the struc- 
ture of the marriage songs of Spenser and Catullus. The second 
allusion, however, is pertinent in every way: 

Ye sonnes of Venus, play your sports at will, 

For greedy pleasure, carelesse of your toyes, 

Thinks more upon her paradise of ioyes, 

Then what ye do, albe it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry play, 


For it will soone be day. 
(11. 364-369) 


Mr. Van Winkle remarks that the sentiment of the first line of 
this excerpt corresponds exactly with Catullus’s address to the 


lovers: 
Ludite ut libet ... 


(txt, 206) 


Only the imitation of Catullus by Johannes Secundus, 


Sudate ut libet, et diesque longas 
Noctesque exigite impotente lusu 
(Silvarum Liber, x11, 136-137) 


offers as close a parallel; but granting that Spenser may have 
recalled Catullus here, with this fragmentary recollection the 
likeness ends. For the rest of the thought vague parallels exist 
in many epithalamia, Buttet exclaims: 


Allés donques, allés, 6 bien heureux amans, 

Et avecques tout l’heur que le Ciel vous presente, 
Recevés le doux fruit de votre longue attente: 
Recevés-le, et entrés au desire sejour, 


Car je croi que demain il sera trop tét jour.” 
(ll. 601-605) 


In his appeal for offspring, Spenser addresses Cynthia, Juno, 
Genius, Hebe, and Hymen. His apostrophe to the first has been 
interpreted by Professor Legouis as a compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth 


‘t Cf. also Belleau, of. cit., 1, pp. 129-30. 

* L’Epithalame d’Edmund Spenser” in Revue de Litterature Comparée, 1 
(1921), p. 4. Mr. Van Winkle (0. cit., p. 121) raises the objection that Leicester 
had died six years before Spenser’s marriage and that “an allusion to this affair 
could in no way be pleasing to the queen, now 62 years of age.” Six years may 
assuage or erase grief, regret, or remorse, but only serve to foster human, es- 
pecially feminine, vanity. 
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Who is the same, which at my window peepes? 

Or whose is that faire face, that shines so bright, 

Is it not Cinthia, she that never sleepes, 

But walkes about high heaven al the night? 

O fayrest goddesse, do not thou envy 

My love with me to spy: 

For thou likewise didst love, though now unthought. 
(ll. 372-378) 


This picture, both in structure and in imagery, finds an inviting 
parallel in the lines in which Buttet marvels at the bright flame 
at his window: 


Mais quelle grand’ clarté ai-je veu ondoier 

Contre ces vitres-la? Voiés-vous flamboier, 
Voiés-vous, voiés-vous, plus grand’ flamme renaitre? 

Et d’ou vient ce grand feu? Page, ouvre la fenestre: 
Sans plus nous retarder, si faut-il le savoir. 

Ha! c’est l’astre pieux qui flamme sur le soir. 


(Il. 533-538) 


According to Mr. Van Winkle, Spenser is giving a free 
rendering of the Hymn to Diana (Catullus, xxxrv, 13-15), 


Tu Lucina dolentibus 
Iuno dicta puerperis 
Tu potens trivia, 


in his description of Juno as the goddess who patronizes wedlock, 


and eeke for comfort often called art 
Of women in their smart. 
(Il. 394-395) 


However that may be, it is certain that the Catullan epithalamia 
did not suggest the use of this convention. Spenser looked to the 
French poets here. Buttet appeals to Venus, Juno, and Hymen: 


La pudique Venus, qui voz deux cueurs attise, 

Et la saincte Junon de sa main vous conduise, 

Le bien heureux Hymen qui ce triomphe a fait, 
Vous étregne a jamais d’un saint vouloir parfait. 
Une agreable paix, une amour mutuelle 
Couchant avecques vous, i soit perpetuelle; 

Vos plaisirs tousjours tels, sans jamais vous faillir 


Allés donques, allés, 6 bien heureux amans, 
Et avecques tout |’heur que le Ciel vous presente, 
Recevés le doux fruit de votre longue attente. 

(ll. 590-597, 601-603) 
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Perhaps Spenser was thinking of these lines from Buttet when 
he appealed to Juno to bind him and his love together: 


And thou great Juno... 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

Send us the timely fruit of this same night, 
And thou fayre Hebe, and thou Hymen free, 


Grant that it may so be. 
(ll. 390, 396-397, 404-406) 


And, of course, he had read the similar address to Lucina in du 
Bellay.* 

In conclusion, Spenser appeals to the heavens that he and 
his bride may have a large posterity that may long possess the 
earth and mount to a rich heritage in the haughty palaces of the 
gods: 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thousand torches flaming bright 
Doe burne, that to us wretched earthly clods 
In dreadful darknesse lend desired light; 


Poure out your blessing on us plentiously, 


® Op. cit., Vv, p. 214: 
Lucine secourable 
Luy sera favorable. 


Cf. also Ronsard, op. cit., 1, p. 322: 
VU A LUCINE 

O Déese puissante 
De pouvoir secourir 
La vierge languissante 
Desia preste 4 mourir 
Quand la douleur amere 
D’un enfant la rend mere. 


I know of no adequate epithalamic source for Spenser’s use of Genius and Hebe. 
Mr. Van Winkle (op. cit., p. 124) cites the use of the former by Alanus de In- 
sulis in the marriage rites in De Planctu Naturae, but the works of this author 
were available only in MS. at the time. The appeal to Cynthia traces to Statius: 


Accelerat partu decimam bona Cynthia mensem 
sed parcat Lucina precor; tu que ipse parenti 
parce, puer, ne mollem uterum, ne stantia laedas 


pectora... 
(Silvae, 1, ii, 268-271) 
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And happy influence upon us raine, 
That we may raise a large posterity, 
Which from the earth, which they may long possesse, 
With lasting happinesse, 
Up to your haughty pallaces may mount... 
(ll. 409-420) 


It is tempting to believe that he recalled Buttet’s more pagan 


conclusion: 
Dieux, si votre bonté la haut est coutumiere 
D’ouvrir votre palais 4 une humble priere, 
Si vous avés souci de nous et nos presens, 
Si vous aimés |’odeur de nos fumeux encens, 
Et si a votre gré un autel je vous orne, 
Vous vouant un belier attiré par la corne, 
Dans votre temple saint, 6 debonnaires dieux, 
Atterant mes genous, tendant les bras aux cieux, 
Entendés-moi tretous. Puis que votre justice 
Enfin a ramené notre divin Ulysse, 
Je prie, en invoquant votre eternel povoir, 
Que dans trois fois trois mois nous bienheuriés de voir 
Un petit Telemach, qui tout resemble au pere, 
Et, pour chanter leurs faits, faites-moi leur Homere. 
(ll. 606-618) 


There are large disparities, to be sure, and the resemblances 
are shadowy; but the two poems conform in outline here as else- 
where, Perhaps Spenser remembered also, and transferred to 
this prayer, Buttet’s mention of the thousand lamps burning in 
the cathedral where the marriage of Marguerite was to be held.“ 

Disregarding minor resemblances to passages from various 
English, French, Latin, and Greek authors, and eliminating the 
few admitted Catullan parallels not taken from the Manlius and 
Junia, we may now make a brief comparison of Spenser’s struc- 


“ Buttet, ll. 382-383: 
Sous les voutes on voit de l’admirable temple 
Milles lampes ardoir . . . 
It will be noted that both poems end with a plea for immortality. Spenser’s 
famous envoy, in which he asks that his song 
Be unto her a goodly ornament, 
And for short time an endlesse moniment 
is at once more formal, impersonal, and elaborate than Buttet’s ambitious 
prayer to be made the Homer of his bridal pair; but a suggestion was enough for 
Spenser. So far as I know, no other epithalamia possess this feature, although it 
is a literary convention. 
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tural debt to Catullus, Du Bellay, and Buttet, the three poets 
from whom it appears that he has borrowed chiefly. 

In the following table, only the dominant themes as they 
occur in Spenser are listed: 


%. 


THEMES IN EPITHALAMION 
Appeal to the Muses 


. Awakening of the Muses 


3. Approach of Hymen 


11, 


. Coming of the Nymphs 
. Awakening of the Bride 
. The Dressing of the Bride and Sing- 


ing of Her Praise by the Three 
Handmaids of Venus 


7. The Bride Ready to Come Forth 
8. Minstrel Music 

9. 

10. 


Fescennine Merriment 

The Coming Forth of the Bride com- 
pared with Phoebe 

The Wedding in the Temple 


SOURCE OF SUGGESTION 
Buttet (in lyric Aux Muses. The 
Muses attend in the Epithalame.) 

Buttet (in lyric Aux Muses) 
Catullus and Buttet 

Buttet (in lyric and Epithalame) 
Du Bellay 

Du Bellay 


Catullus 
Buttet 
Catullus 
Buttet 


Buttet 


12. The Triumphant Return and the Buttet 
Bridal Feast 

13. The Apostrophe to the Evening Star 

14. The Bedding of the Bride 

15. Prayer for the Absence of Evil 

16. The Presence of the Winged Loves 

17. The Sport of the Lovers 

18. Appeal to Juno and Hymen 

19. Appeal to the gods 


Buttet 

Catullus and Buttet 
Du Bellay 

Du Bellay 

Catullus and Buttet 
Buttet and Du Bellay 
Buttet 


It is evident from this table, and from the detailed anal- 
ysis, that Spenser owes more to the obscure Marc-Claude de 
Buttet than to any other author in the composition of the Epi- 
thalamion. His debt is not one of imitation, for neither the often 
awkward style nor the forbidding bulk of the French poem 
would invite imitation; yet the numerous parallels are strong 
enough to convince one that Spenser had read and remembered 
Buttet’s poem. Why should he be interested in such a work 
when he doubtless knew of many dainty lyrical epithalamia in 
French and Latin? The answer is not easy, but we know that 
Spenser did not care for set stanzaic formsin the lighter measures 
in verse, which, deceptively free in finished effect, impose rigid 
limits to thought and manner of expression. The very rambling 
nature of Buttet’s work, which bears along with it masses of 
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detail, would possibly interest him more than the lighter un- 
encumbered movement of Du Bellay’s poem or that of Catullus. 
Moreover, a comparison of Buttet’s poem with any other 
French epical epithalamion of the time, for example, with the 
dull work of Jodelle on the same marriage, will leave one de- 
lighted with the comparative individuality and charm of the 
former. Spenser may have unconsciously made such a com- 
parison, for he had probably read all the epithalamia on the 
marriage of Marguerite. One may even assume that he had read 
extensively in the literature on Marguerite, since it is difficult 
to believe that once he had become acquainted with the history 
of that amiable princess, beloved of La Pléiade, he would not 
read with interest anything about her that came into his hands. 
With these poems in praise of Marguerite and Buttet’s Epi- 
thalame in the background of his thoughts, he shaped the super- 
structure of his own bridal song; and, as if he remembered the 
precepts of Du Bellay, 
Chante moy ces Odes, incognues encor’ de la Muse Francoyse d’un Luc bien 


accordé au fon de la Lyre Greque et Romaine, et qu’il n’y ait vers, ou n’appa- 
roisse quelque vestige de rare et antique erudition,” 


he buttressed the edifice with parts from Catullus’s Manlius and 
Junia and Du Bellay’s Epithalame, and ornamented and hung 
the walls with a thousand “prety stealthes” from Greece, Rome, 
France, and England. 
James A. S. McPEEK 
Connecticut State College 


 (Euvres francaises de Joachim du Bellay, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1866), 1, p. 39. Mr. Renwick (Edmund Spenser, p. 124) translates the last clause 
of this excerpt in another connection. 
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The relation between the grammatical singular and plural 
is not always identical with the logical categories of quantity. 
On the one hand there are words singular in form but plural in 
meaning (collectives), whilst others may have plural form but 
singular meaning (Einheitsplurale). Other words such as the 
abstracts and names of substances often appear in the singular 
only, whilst others have no singular (Pluralia tantum). The ob- 
ject of this article is to investigate the relation between the 
singular and plural of nouns in Old High German and to compare 
it with Modern German. As the greater part of the OHG prose 
texts are translations from Latin, it is often difficult to determine 
how far they reflect the actual spoken German of the period and 
how far they are influenced by the Latin originals. It is there- 
fore advisable to base the study on Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch as 
this is the only original work of considerable length in OHG 
which is not a translation; but even this work must be used with 
caution for syntactical usages are often preserved in poetry 
which are already archaic in the ordinary language. The function 
of number in Otfrid has already been investigated by Erdmann 
in his Untersuchungen iiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids 


(Zweiter Teil, §1-55), but Erdmann did not compare Otfrid’s 
usage with that of other OHG texts or other Germanic dialects 
so that it cannot be seen from his work how far Otfrid is charac- 
teristic of the period or how far his usage is already archaic. 
Moreover Erdmann did not take into consideration the often 
important influence of the rhyme on Otfrid’s syntax.’ 


1 The following texts and abbreviations are used in this article: 
Bo. Notker’s Boethius (ed. by Sehrt and Starck, Alideutsche Textbiblio- 
thek, Nos. 32-34). 
The other works of Notker, quoted from Piper’s edition. 
Althochdeutsche Glossen, ed. by Steinmeyer and Sievers, Berlin, 1879- 
1922, 5 vols. 
. Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, by E. G. Graff, Berlin, 1834-42, 6 
vols. 
Heliand, ed. by O. Behaghel, 4th ed. Halle, 1919. 
Isidor, ed. by Hench, Strassburg, 1893. 
Murbacher Hymnen, ed. by Sievers, Halle, 1874. 
Otfrid’s Evangelienbuch, ed. O. Erdmann, Halle, 1882. 
Tatian, ed. by Sievers, Paderborn, 1872. 
Williram, ed. by Seemiiller, Strassburg, 1878. 
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1. NAMES OF PLACES 


A number of names of places appear in the plural in the older 
Germanic dialects which have no clearly defined plural meaning. 
The usage is evidently an old one as examples are found in many 
other Aryan languages.’ 

There seem to be two explanations of this plural with 
singular meaning. The place, especially names of buildings, is 
regarded as consisting of several parts, or with more general 
names of places the plural may indicate a larger extent than the 
singular. The number of these Einheitsplurale in OHG is not so 
large as in the other Germanic dialects and as will be seen from 
the following notes, they gradually die down towards the end of 
the period. 


selida (house). In Gothic the word (salibwos) appears only in 
the plural and is mostly plural in OS. O. uses the word in two 
places in the dat. pl. referring to a single house: 1, 7, 24 fuar 
si zi iro selidon (reversa est in domum suam) and tv, 6, 1 fuar 
druhtin thana zi selidon. It should be noted that these two ex- 
amples occur in the rhyme where O. often uses syntactical 
forms which are becoming archaic, and they are both in the 
dative pl., a case which often preserves traditional forms. 
There are other examples of the word in the plural in O. but 
these refer to more than one person and could be the normal 
plural. In some of the examples however the plural varies with 
a word of similar meaning in the singular. 
cf. rv, 9, 8. 


Wir ni eigun, theist es meist huses wiht, so thu weist, 
noh wiht selidono, thaz wir iz gemachon scono. 


The word already occurs in the singular in O. (11, 7, 19; ru, 
15, 13, etc.) In T. only the plural form is found, but corre- 
sponding always to a Latin plural (mansiones, tabernacula). 
In Notker the plural is also often found corresponding to the 
Latin templa, tabernacula but in the following cases it has 
clearly singular meaning: 

Bo. 19, 23 In dero seldon ih fone chinde uuoneta (cuius laribus). 
N. 1, 737, 21 user junonis seldon (Junonis hospitio). 1, 788, 5 





The other OHG texts are quoted from Steinmeyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen 
Sprachdenkméler, Berlin, 1916. 

2 Cf. B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Erster Teil, pp. 160-162, and for examples from Old Saxon, cf. Behaghel, Die 
Syntax des Heliand (Vienna, 1897), §71; for examples from Old Engl. cf. P. 
Grimm, Beitrdége zum Pluralgebrauch in der altenglischen Poesie (Halle, 1912), 
Chap. v. 
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unde der slaf hina flihet ze loetheo fluvio dar sine selda sint. U1, 
84, 10 dar geron th seldon. 
In N. the word is however commonly used in the singular 
(1, 735, 10, etc.) 

hereberga (camp) As this word is not found in O. and in the prose 
texts always corresponds to a Latin plural (castra, taberna- 
cula) it cannot be determined how far the plural was used 
with singular meaning in OHG. The Eimheits plural is however 
quite common in MHG. 


There is no trace of the use of hof, burg, heim in plural form 
with singular meaning in OHG, although the use is common in 
Old Saxon and Old English. The following compounds and 
derivatives of heim appear, however, in the plural with singular 
meaning: 
inheim—in O. only in the dative plural and in the rhyme: 

11, 9, 28 ni thuhta mih, theih quami, thaz sulih win wari 
odo io in inheimon si suazeren goumon 


v, 9, 20 uuiht thu thes nirknaist, thaz niuenes gidan ist 
in thesen inheimon? 


—of more than one person in 1, 18, 12. There is one belated 
example of the plural with singular meaning in the glosses 


to N’s Psalms, 1, 385, 26 in dien inheimon (in tabernaculo). 
heimingi—usually in the singular in O. but one example in the 
dative plural in the rhyme: 11, 14, 1 fuar krist zi then heimingon. 


Of the words denoting places of larger extent the following 
Einheitsplurale are found in OHG. 


ebonoti (plain)—O. 1, 23, 24 irfullent sth thes dales ebonoti. 

gowa (country, district)—O. 11, 14, 75 im then gowon (in the 
country); O. 1, 13, 3 Ilemes nu alle zi themo kastelle thaz uuir 
ouh mit then gowon thaz gotes wort scowon 
In the latter example the meaning is clearly singular=at that 
place. Both examples occur in the rhyme. 

resti—Although properly an abstract noun meaning “rest,” this 
word is used by O. as a concrete with the meaning “‘resting 
place,” twice in the dative plural in the rhyme: 
v, 4, 29 Krist stuant ir then restin. v, 11, 38 thaz er stuant fon 
then restin. 

stat—O. uses the plural form three times with no clear plural 
meaning: 11, 4, 2 im steti filu wuaste (varying with einofi). 1, 
4, 51-52 thanana er nan fuarta in eina burg guata, fon then 
Stetin thanana uz i themo druhtines hus. 11, 15, 36 zen steten 
filu wihen (=Jerusalem). 
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For a similar use in OS see Hel. 5823. In texts later than O. 
this singular meaning of the plural is not found, but a relic of 
the older usage still survives in the modern German place names 
in -stetten and such phrases as von statten gehen. In addition to 
the above words, in which an old Germanic usage still survives, 
there are other names of places used in the plural in OHG prob- 
ably under Latin influence: 


abgrunt—only in glosses rendering abyssi (Graff rv. 331) 

hella—probably influenced by the Latin inferi. O. has fon hel- 
lono thiote, u, 14, 100; M. xxtv, 11 za hellom; Rhine-Fran- 
conian Psalms, p. 301, 24 ze helon. 

himil—commonly in the plural in OHG rendering the Latin 
caeli. 


Erdmann (ZsfdPh xxiv, 315) and others explain the peculiar 
er seinen brunnon kisaz (Christus und die Samariterin |. 2) as a 
dative plural meaning “in the neighbourhood of the well.” But 
as has already been shown the plural of the place names denotes 
either a composite building or a place of indefinite and large 
extent; brunno does not fall into either of these two classes and 
it is therefore better to explain the phrase with Braune (PBB, 
xxxII, 5, note) as an accusative singular wrongly used after zi 
under the influence of the verb of motion kisaz. 


2. PARTS OF THE BODY 


A number of words denoting parts of the body which occur 
in pairs are found more frequently in the plural than the sin- 
gular. If the singular of some of these words is not found in the 
OHG texts, it does not follow that no singular existed, and they 
therefore require no special comment. The treatment of the 
word brust is, however, of some interest. This word was origi- 
nally a dual and appears in Gothic and OS only in the plural. 
In OHG both the plural and singular are found. There is nothing 
remarkable in the plural applied to a woman or to several per- 
sons, but O. occasionally uses the older plural form referring to 
a man: V, 2, 10 in houbite inti in brustin. v, 3, 9 mit thiu sin mino 
brusti gesegnot in festi. and also in a transferred sense with the 
meaning “heart” in 11, 11, 68; m1, 14, 120; v, 3, 13; v, 7, 36. All 
these examples are to be found in the rhyme where O. again uses 
a form which is becoming obsolete. 
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Christus und die Samariterin, line 20, also has a plural form 
in the rhyme referring to a single person: iz sprangot imo’n 
pruston in euuon mit luston. 

There is also one belated example in Bo. 176, 14 referring to 
an animal: so hevet er daz liebera uf suze sinen brusten. 

There are in Modern German one or two names of parts of 
the body which appear only in the singular even when referring 
to several persons. Of these the word Mund is the most remark- 
able. In OHG the plural is found only twice: Is. 25, 6 in fora- 
sagono mundum—ex ore prophetarum, and M. 25, 8 munda= 
ora. 


muat—This word does not form a plural in Modern German as 
it has become an abstract noun meaning “courage,” but in 
OHG where the meaning was “‘mind’’ the plural form is not un- 
common. O. usually keeps the singular when referring to sev- 
eral persons but uses the plural three times: 1, 24, 15 (fol- 
lowed in the next line by the singular) 
Thaz in thiu muat (ni wankon, sin fasto in then githankon 

in huge joh in muate zi allemo anaguate. 

11, 22,41 Mit ubilemo willen joh muoton filu follen. v, 23,223 
manag thusunt muato. 


The plural iscommonin Notker rendering the Latin mentes: 
Bo. 13, 16; 59, 25; 120, 17, etc.; N. 1, 819, 25. 


The relation between the singular and plural of the word 
gisiuni is noteworthy. O. uses the singular as a collective mean- 
ing, “appearance,” “face,” but the plural with the meaning 
“eyes,” v, 10, 18: thiu gisiuni in sih indatun joh inan sar irk- 
naton (et aperti sunt oculi eorum). In OS the relation is some- 
what different. There the plural means “visions,” but the plural 
of ansiuni and siuni is used in the Hel. (5807, 1479) with the 
meaning “eyes.” 

Next there is the much discussed zen houbiton (zu Haupten). 
Despite attempts by Kluge and others to explain this as an old 
instrumental singular, it is more probably a dative plural formed 
on analogy with 27 fuazon. In O. zen houbiton always occurs in 
consociation with the latter phrase. For a full discussion of the 
problem and examples from other Germanic dialects see Osthoff 
(Indogermanische Forschungen, xx, 165 ff.). 

Lastly there are a number of words in OHG meaning 
“‘viscera”’ which are found only in the plural: 
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in indarmum—Gl. 1, 154, 32 Pa, K; darm itself is normally used 
in the plural although there is one example of a singular in 
a gloss (Graff, v, 226). 

herdar (Gothic hairbra)—N. 1, 702, 6 in herderen. 

innodi M. 22, 5; one example in a gloss (Rb) in the singular; 
in inneode—in utero (Graff, 1, 298). 

innodili—only in glosses (Graff, 1, 298). 

innovili—Tatian and glosses. 

in innahten—in visceribus, N. 11, 197, 4. 


3. TIME WORDS 


The plural of time words is used in OHG to denote an ex- 
tended period of time, especially the Church festivals (cf. Mod. 
G. Ostern, Pfingsten, etc.) but there are also somewhat peculiar 
examples of the plural in O. denoting a single point of time. 


zit—in Mod. G. the plural of Zeit is used to denote an extended 
time (in alten Zeiten) or a number of points of time (die Zeiten 
der Ankunft und Abfahrt). The first of these usages is common 
throughout OHG so that examples are unnecessary. O. how- 
ever uses the plural of a single point of time: 1, 14, 62 quement 
noh thio ziti mennisgon bi noti (venit hora); v,6, 29 So werdent 
nohthioziti (venit hora);1v,4,11thuruh thiospatunziti (on 
account of the late hour); 1v, 18, 33 Warun tho thio ziti thaz 
ther hano krati; tv, 18, 37 thero selbun zito (at this same mo- 
ment). 

Less remarkable in 11, 15, 33 referring to several persons: 
Quad, thaz sie thara fuarin, joh ire zitiz warin. 

It should be noted that all these examples of zit in the 
plural where in Mod. G. the singular would be used are, with 
the exception of the last quoted, in the rhyme. 

O. also uses the plural of zit with the meaning “‘days of a 
festival’’ (1, 22, 3; m, 15, 34; rv, 16, 7, etc.). In one-case m1, 
15, 5 the plural form is used with eino. 

In 11, 4, 3 fasteta niun hunt zito the word means “hours.” 

gizit, which means “‘a period of time,”’ is used by O. only in the 
plural. 

frist—O. uses the plural twice in the phrases fristi duan (post- 
pone) m1, 25, 11 and fristi geban (leave in peace) m1, 7, 84. In 
both phrases the singular is more common in O. and the two 
examples of the plural are in rhyme. Less remarkable but also 
in the rhyme is alle dagafristi 1, 10, 18. 

stunta—in the meaning “hour” the plural of this word requires 
no comment, but O. uses the adverbial dative plural then 
stunton, meaning “‘at this moment” twice in the rhyme, Im, 
22, 66; v, 10, 31; also not in the rhyme 2% stunton v, 23, 139. 
The latter phrase is found also in later texts, Exodus 2208 ze 
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disen einen stunden. In addition in thesen stunton (at this mo- 
ment) is used by O. three times in the rhyme, 1, 16, 15; 1, 27, 9; 
Iv, 19, 75. 

wila—the adv. dative plural then wilon (immediately) is found 
twice in O. 1m, 19, 24; v, 25, 62; it is also common in later 
texts in the form wilon (sometimes) and survives into Mod. G. 
in suweilen. 

enteri (beginning)—once in O. 1, 3, 7 in the plural bi enterin 
worolti. 


Names of festivals— 


brutlouft—O. uses this word only in the plural and only in the 
rhyme; in one case (Iv, 6, 15) with etm (eino brutloufti). In 
the prose texts the number of this word is often influenced by 
the Latin nuptiae. Tatian usually has the plural but the singu- 
lar is found there in the phrase ze brutloufti (ad nuptias) 125, 
2; 125, 6; 148, 6, etc. Similarly in N. the plural is still the nor- 
mal, the singular occurring only in the phrase ze brutloufti (1, 
736, 11; 1, 802, 28), both corresponding to a Latin plural. 

fira—normally in the singular in OHG but O. uses the plural 
once with the meaning ‘“‘festive days”’ (1, 22, 7). In the glosses 
where the word renders the Latin feriae it cannot be deter- 
mined whether the German is singular or plural. 

ostoron—always in the plural in OHG except in those transla- 
tions which follow the Latin text slavishly; M. 21, 4 ostrun= 
pascha and Alemannische Benediktinerregel 247, 3; 257, 17. 

wthi—In OHG this word is usually an abstract noun meaning 
“holiness,” but O. uses it once with the meaning “ceremony 
of the dedication of the temple.” 


m1, 22, 1 
Gistuantun in thera nahi thes gotes huses wihi, 
thio selbun hoho siti frrotun thie liuti. 


The plural here may be influenced by the following ziti or by 
the Latin facta sunt encaenia. 


In this section, although not strictly time words, may be in- 
cluded the names of meals, which often appear in all the Aryan 
languages in a plural form when referring to one meal (cf. Del- 
briick, loc. cit., p. 165). The plural can not be explained as de- 
noting an extended period of time but is rather a collective 
plural similar to the plural of names of buildings. 


gouma—in the singular this word means “attention” or “food”’ 
and in the second meaning can have a normal plural as in O. 
11, 7, 42. O. also uses the plural with the meaning ‘“‘a meal”’; 
11, 8, 6; 1v, 6, 20; 1v, 6, 38 zen goumon; and in a transferred 
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sense in 11, 7,70; m1, 7, 89; m1, 1, 25; 1,11, 58; m, 9, 4; m, 9, 28 
—all the examples in the dative plural and in the rhyme. This 
is evidently a relic of a much older usage as in the Hel. goma 
only occurs in the plural. In T. and N. the word is normally 
singular, although T. has the plural 141, 4 im goumon=in 
cenis and N. 1, 155, 12 in dien goumon exsultationis et con- 
fessionis. 


Lastly the abstracts ewa, ewida, ewigheit are commonly used 
in the plural in OHG. The usage is common Germanic and is 
found already in Gothic. The phrases in ewon, fon ewon unz in 
ewon are so common that quotations are unnecessary; ze ewidon 
is found in O. 1, 12, 11 and ewigheite once in Bo. 189, 6 uuanda er 
neuuaren zite nube euuigheite. 


4. NAMES OF THINGS 


buach—Although this word appears only in the plural in Gothic 
(bokos), the OHG prose texts have the same relation between 
singular and plural as in Mod. G. Only O. preserves the older 
usage. He uses the singular only in the dedications referring 
to his own work, in all other cases the plural. For further 
details cf. Erdmann, §28. 

duri, dura—This word was originally a dual referring to the two 
wings of the door. In Gothic and OS it occurs only in the 
plural. In OHG O. again has the largest number of examples 
of the plural with singular meaning; in fact the singular is not 
found in his work. Cf. rv, 18, 5 so er tho zi einen duron quam. 
Other examples 11, 12, 39; v, 11, 3; v, 12, 4; v, 12, 26. In the 
prose texts the number of the German word is often influenced 
by the Latin januae, fores, but T. often has the plural where 
the Latin original has a singular (40, 2; 133, 6; 186, 2; 213, 5; 
216, 5). On the other hand the singular is used 113,1 thia turi 
=ostium, and possibly also ih bim duri (ostium) 133, 9; 133, 
10. In Notker there are still many examples of the plural with 
singular meaning: Bo. 70, 26 under jovis turon=in limine 
jovis. N. 1, 739, 10 To huota ianus tero turon (in limine jovis), 
jovis sarlinga stuondun fore dien turon (ante fores). 
N. 1, 784, 4 durh tia nuot tero turon. 
N. 1, 788, 10 ein suoze stimna fore iro turon (=ante fores). 

It should be noted that there is no example of the word in N. 
which can be proved to be a singular, although it is possibly 
singular in 1, 583, 26 umbe mine lefsa stelle ture (ostium). 


In the older Germanic languages the names of weapons often 
appear in the plural with singular meaning. The starting point 
of this usage was probably the word eggja (edge) which was used 
in the plural with the meaning “sword” in OS and OE. From this 
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the plural was analogically transferred to other words (cf. Hel. 
4862 speres ordun and for examples from OE Grimm, loc. cit., 
Chap. 11). Owing to the nature of the OHG texts the evidence 
of similar usage there is scanty, but compare the peculiar dative 
plurals in N. 11, 294, 21 mit partum—dolabro, and referring to 
the sheath of Orion’s sword 1, 720, 17 an sinen swertskeiden (cf. 
Old Norse skeidir). 

The plural of hrust (armour) which appears in the Hilde- 
brandslied is of course a collective plural; line 46 wola gisihu ih 
in dinem hrustim, and also line 56 hrusti giwinnan. In later texts 
(O.) the word is only used in the singular. Gothic sarwa, also a 
collective plural, appears in OHG only in the singular. 


5. SOME PLURALIA TANTUM 


eltiron (parents); gibruoder (but see the peculiar singular in 
O. u, 24, 9 horngibruader; leper); giswestar; hiwun (married 
people); firihos (people); hosun; treber (dregs) but singular in 
MLG draf; trester (dregs), N. 1, 20, 16 uuin unde trester, but 
singular in ENHG #rast, which is probably a secondary forma- 
tion from the plural. 


6. ABSTRACT NOUNS 


The term abstract noun is used by grammarians to denote 
names of qualities and relations, of which a plural is not usually 
formed, and names of events (nomina actionis). The latter are 
naturally countable and there is no reason why a plural of them 
should not be formed. Some of them, however, are treated more 
as names of substances than actions (e.g. Schlaf, Streit), whilst 
others incline to the meaning of qualities or relations (e.g. Hilfe, 
Minne). The plural of such nomina actionis is not usually formed 
in Modern German. Despite the fact that there is nothing re- 
markable about the plural of the majority of the nomina 
actionis, it is advisable to treat them together with the names 
of qualities and relations. 

Firstly we might consider the factors which determine 
whether or not a plural can be formed of the abstract nouns in 
OHG. These factors differ considerably from those obtaining in 
Modern German. 

(a) An abstract noun is often used in the plural in OHG 
when the quality it denotes is possessed by more than one per- 
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son. A good example of this is to be found in Notker, m, 163, 
17-19 Allen dag was min scama gagen mir. Eteuuenne ferscament 
sih andere menniscen. unsere scama uuereton. 

(b) The plural of an abstract noun may denote the evidences 
of a quality from which the abstraction is made. This form of 
the plural is not unknown in Modern English and German (e.g. 
kindness—kindnesses; Torheit—Torkeiten), although it is not so 
common in Modern German as in OHG. The plural may be 
termed an individualizing plural. 

(c) The plural of an abstract noun may sometimes be used 
when the quality can be analyzed into subsidiary qualities. This 
plural is similar to but not quite the same as (b) and is usually 
termed by German grammarians the “Plural der Art.” For 
instance, in Modern German the relation between Tugend and 
Tugenden corresponds to the relation between Baum—Baum- 
arten, not to that between Baum—Bdume. 

(d) The plural of many abstracts seems to be used to denote 
' the importance of the quality. In many languages the plural 
seems to have a feeling-tone which is absent from the singular 
(cf. Italian le ire, gli odi). Wilmanns (Deutsche Grammatik, m1, 
§338) terms this type of plural the “‘collective plural’ and gives 
as examples from German Unmassen, zu Gnaden, mit Freuden, 
etc., but it would be more accurately described with Havers 
(Handbuch der erklirenden Syntax, pp. 32 and 161) as a “plural 
of intensity” (Jntensitétsplural). 

It would be idle to attempt to divide the plurals of the OHG 
abstracts into these four groups, as many could belong to more 
than one, and we have above all to reckon with many analogical 
formations in which the plural may have no clearly defined 
meaning as compared with the singular. The majority of them 
are to be found in Otfrid, who retains archaic forms which had 
already disappeared in the ordinary speech and which are not 
found in the prose texts. Many of them are to be found only in 
the rhyme in Otfrid and in order that the influence of the rhyme 
may be clearly seen it is advisable to group the examples accord- 
ing to their formation. 


(a) Masculine and Neuter Nouns 


anarati (betrayal)—only in the plural in the phrase im anaratin 
sin, O. u, 23, 9; in the rhyme. 
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drost (comfort)—O. uses the plural once in the rhyme referring 
to more than one person; v, 10, 10 ¢hiu wort in warun drosta; 
in other cases even when referring to several persons only 
in the singular. There is also one example of the plural of this 
word in N. 11, 397, 26=consolationes. 

ernust—QO. uses the dative plural adverbially in the rhyme 1, 
22, 27 with the meaning “certainly.” 

gang— Normally this word is used in OHG as in Modern German 
in the singular when referring to several persons. O. uses the 
plural once in the rhyme, v, 9, 6 Sie fuarun quitilonti thio 
armalichen dati jamarlichonthingon 10 inthen selben gangon. 
Also the word is used adverbially m, 11, 3 thero gango (this 
time) and rv, 22, 31; 1v, 36, 19 then gangon (then); all three 
examples in the rhyme. 

girati (advice)—as a collective this word is normally not used 
in the plural in OHG. Otfrid has the plural once in the rhyme 
referring to more than one person, Iv, 37,4 mit anderen giratin. 

leid—usually only in the singular in OHG. Otfrid has the plural 
once V, 7, 25 theist leidon allen ungilih and it is occasionally 
found in Notker, Bo. 49, 16 fone leiden (perturbationibus) ; 11, 
361, 13 (gl.) mit leiden (malis). 

lon—The plural of this word is possible in Modern German when 
it has the concrete meaning “wages.’’ O. has the plural once 
in therhyme 11, 16,27 gibit inzilonon then selbon namon scon- 
on. Compare this with O.S., 21 so werde iz in zi lone. Obviously 
the use of the plural in the first case is due to the influence of 
the rhyme. With more concrete meaning the plural is also 
found M. 22, 1= munera; N. 11, 323, 7; 323, 10 (gl.) = premia. 

louf—normally in the singular in OHG when referring to several 
persons. Once in the plural in O. in the rhyme Vv, 6, 2 iro zueto 
loufa. 

sang—as a nomen actionis this word appears in the singular in 
OHG when referring to several persons (cf. O. rv, 5, 2 in 
thero liuto sange). O. has the plural twice where the word may 
mean “song.” v, 25, 96; 25, 104 in ewinigen sangon, but it is 
noteworthy that these two examples occur in the rhyme. 

segan—Although this word is not used in the plural in Modern 
German, the derivative Segnungen being used in its place, 
there is nothing remarkable about its use in the plural in 
OHG. It should be noted, however, that apart from glosses 
the plural is only found in O. and with one exception (11, 22, 
56) always in the rhyme. There is no clearly defined plural 
meaning in O. v, 2, 1 mit thes kruzes seganon (with the sign of 
the cross). 

stank—not used in the plural in Modern German but compare 
Diifte. The dative plural is used by O. once in the rhyme m1, 
1, 9 fon then stankon. The plural is also used by N. referring 
to two different things: m, 170, 19 die stancha myrrun unde 
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guttae. Examples also from the glosses: Gl. 1, 214, 1=nidores; 
1, 215, 1=nectar. 

wank (doubt)—O. uses the word only in the phrase ana wank; 
once II, 6, 51 in the rhyme in the plural ana wanka. 

wani (opinion)—normally in the singular in O., but once 11, 14, 
89 in the dative plural in the rhyme: ih sprihhu bi then wanin 
(according to my opinion.) 

werd—O. uses the dative plural once rv, 2, 15 in the rhyme with 
no clear plural meaning: nmardon filu diuron werdon. 


Although sporadic examples of these plurals are found in the 
prose texts, it is clear from the fact that the majority are found 
only in O. and there only in the rhyme and in the dative plural 
that they are already archaic in OHG. 

In the prose texts plurals of other abstracts in this class are 
occasionally found. Some of them do indeed preserve an older 
usage which has died down in Modern German but the majority 
are probably influenced by the corresponding plurals in Latin. 


ellen—In Otfrid and OS only singular. The plural is found once 
in N. 11, 348, 12 fone ellenen ze meren ellenen (a virtute in vir- 
tutem). 

fliz—once in the plural in N. 1, 457, 12 (gl. )in flizzin=studiis. 

fridu—only in the plural in glosses rendering dexterae, Gl. 1, 
694, 51: 1, 700, 54. 

hungar—once in the plural in T. 145, 5, rendering fames. 

lib—like the Modern German Leden normally in the singular in 
OHG when referring to several persons, but N. uses the plural 
occasionally when the Latin text has the plural m, 235, 23; 
319, 20; 422, 1. 

lob—The plural of this word is quite common in OHG, contrary 
to Modern German usage; cf. N. 11, 206, 4; 206, 5; 278, 28 and 
also in the Alemannische Benediktinerregel; in morganlobum, 
abantlobum, nahtlobum. 

meineid—one example of the plural in Bo. 45, 5 meineida=per- 
iuria. 

nid—in the plural in the Weissenburg Catechism, 1,43 nidha= 
= irae, and in glosses (Graff 2, 1032). For examples from OE 
see Grimm (loc. cit.), p. 148. 

rat—The plural of this word is fairly common in N. rendering 
consilia; cf. m, 109, 4; m, 212, 28 and the Benediktbeurer 
Glauben und Beichte, 111, 359, 85. 

reht—This word is an abstract in OHG meaning “justice” and 
accordingly is not often found in the plural. Notker is the 
first connected text which has the plural form and there it 
does not correspond to the Modern German Rechte but means 

“just acts” and renders the Latin justitiae; cf. N. u, 51, 29; 
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370, 7 (gl.); 372, 22; 529, 19; 601, 30, With the meaning “laws” 
the compound J/antreht is found twice in the glosses to N’s 
Psalms, 11, 395, 7; 400, 15. uwerchreht is also used in the plural, 
in N.’s Psalms rendering justificationes, 1, 502, 15, etc. 

unreht—Like most of the abstracts in Un- no plural can be 
formed of this word in Modern German. Notker uses the 
plural to render the Latin iniquitates m1, 145, 5; 11, 562, 2, and 
also in Bo. 312, 17 (iniqua); 331, 1. From other texts, Alem. 
Benediktinerregel 297, 26. 

rihtuom—The plural of this word is used by Notker as an 
Einheitsplural with a meaning no different from the singular. 
It translates divitiae in N. m, 234, 8; 289, 15. 

roub—This word is regarded as a nomen actionis in Modern Ger- 
man and no plural of it is formed. In OHG it meant rather 
“booty.” The plural form is found in the S¢. Galler Beichte 
11, 342, 20 (rapinis) and in glosses rendering spolia, excubiae. 
Notker also uses the plural of geroube to translate spolia (11, 
256, 1; m, 541, 17). 

strit—The dative plural of this word is found in the Hel. 2915, 
2940 with the meaning “zealously.” There is no trace of this 
use in OHG and the word is normally used only in the singu- 
lar. There is one example of the genitive plural in N. 11, 462, 
22 (seditionum). 

sturz—only in the singular in Modern German. One example of 
the plural in Bo. 59, 24 sturza dero dingo (mutatio rerum). 

tod—Once in the plural in M. 1, 3=mortes and once in Notker 
dependent on a superlative, m1, 115, 23 todo uuirsesta. 

urlag—The plural is found in glosses translating “fata’’ and 
in N. 1, 738, 3 where the word is personified and means 
“‘gods.”’ 

urloub—in the dative plural once in the Bamberger and Wesso- 
brunner Beichte, 142, 32, in urlouben (licentia). 

willo—with the meaning ‘‘wishes’”’ commonly used in the plural 
in Notker (11, 41, 3; 11, 202, 8, etc.). 

zorn—twice in the plural in Notker; Bo, 287, 28 micheliu zorn= 
tantos motus and N. 11, 365, 8 diniu zorn=irae tuae. 


(b) Feminine i-stems 


The majority of nouns in this class are derivatives from verbs 
and denote names of actions although the class does contain 
some abstracts ending in -heit which are names of qualities. As 
many of the nomina actionis are very similar to the names of 
qualities the two classes are treated together. O. however uses 
some of these nouns which are clearly nomina actionis in the 
plural even when referring to a single event and these may be 
considered separately. They are: 
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fart—O. uses the plural twice referring to a single event, both 
times in the rhyme: O. 11, 4, 108 ouh selbun theso ferti ni wur- 
tin, er ni wolti (referring to Christ’s stay in the wilderness) ; 
Vv, 17, 24 sth wuntorotun harto sulichero ferto (referring to 
the ascent into heaven). Also with no clear plural meaning 
but explainable as referring to more than one person in O. 
Iv, 3, 4 suntar sie in then fertin ouh Lazarum.irkantin (=they 
recognized Lazarus on this occasion). This plural conception 
of a single action is not found in OHG apart from O. but is 
not unknown in the other Germanic dialects; cf. Hel. 3645 
gifolien is fardio and 5521 mi tharf in wiht tregan minero hin- 
ferdio (referring to Christ’s ascent into heaven). 

giburt—The plural of this word is used in OHG in the meaning 
“generation” or “descent.’’ The plural is found in O. referring 
to several persons in m1, 21, 14 thio blintur giburti (those 
blind from birth). 

giskaft—common in OHG in the plural in the meaning “‘crea- 
ture,” but O. uses the plural in this sense in the rhyme refer- 
ring to one thing; O. m1, 21, 18 Tho ward thaz wort sinaz... 
zi fleisges gisceftin. The word is also a nomen actionis meaning 
“creation” and O. uses the plural in the rhyme referring to 
the creation of the angels, 11, 1, 1 er engilo gisceftin. 
kunft—The plural is used by O. twice in the rhyme and once not 
in the rhyme of a single event: 1, 23, 6 gikundti thio druhtines 
kunfti; tv, 18, 34 thes selbun dages kunfti; u, 12, 46 jon wanana 
sin rine thie selbun kunfti sine. 

That no clear plural conception is attached to this word is 
shown by the fact that in the last example the plural noun is 
used with a singular verb. 

There is also one example of the use of the plural referring 
to the Advent in the glosses to N.’s Psalms, 11, 289, 5 Christes 
chumfte and with different meaning N. 11, 447, 2 (gl.) chumfto 
=futurorum. The usage is evidently an old one as in the Hel. 
kumi is often used in the plural referring to the Advent (cf. 
489, 3621, etc.). For similar examples from OE cf. Grimm (loc. 
cit., p. 160). 
louft—used in ‘he plural once by O. in the rhyme and referring 
to several persons, 11, 10, 2 folgeta in then louftin ‘mit grozen 
anaruaftin. 
dat—This word is often used by O. in the plural when referring 
to a single event. The fact that no clear plural conception was 
attached to the plural form is seen from its use in v, 15, 12 
with eino: thaz er eino dati so thiko frageti. It will be noticed 
that this and most of the following examples occur in the 
rhyme. Also there are six examples of the plural with a singu- 
lar verb: 11, 6, 14 Was iz ouh giwisso fora einen ostoron so, 
theso selbun dati fora theru wihun ziti; H. 117 ist uns hiar 
zizeinot unserero zuhto dati. Similarly in 1, 23, 62; m1, 26, 13; 
Iv, 4, 25. 
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The passage in rv, 12, 15 ff. is noteworthy as the plural 
form is followed by the singular verb and varied in line 17 by 
the singular thing: 


In muate was in thrati thie egislichun dati, 

joh forspotun zi noti, fon wemo er sulih quati, 
Io untar in umbiring; fon wemo quami sulih thing, 
so welicho dati joh sulih anarati. 


Similarly in 111, 26, 6 thia gotes dat is followed in line 8 by 
thera selbun gotes dato, a plural form with a singular modifier. 
Other examples of daéi with no clear plural meaning, all in the 
rhyme and often varying with a singular noun, are to be 
found: 1, 9, 33; 1, 20, 27; m1, 20, 181; rv, 3, 12; rv, 35, 23; v, 
12, 44. 


Other abstracts: 

angust—O. uses the plural only in the rhyme; 1, 22, 27 Siu 
wuntun ernustin mit grozen angustin, also I, 22, 24; 1, 8, 9; 
Iv, 26, 9; v, 10, 30; v, 23, 84. The use of the plural of this word 
survives into Modern German in the phrase in Angsten sein 
and already in N. it is mostly restricted to the dative plural. 
Cf. 1, 693, 29; 1, 810, 17; m, 98, 4; 419, 16; 536, 8 but there is 
one example of the acc. plura! in Bo. 185, 25. 

bosheit—used by O. in the plural in the rhyme with the meaning 
“evil things’; 1v, 4, 66 ziuuarf al thio iro bosheiti. 

chuanheit—used by O. in the plural in the rhyme with the mean- 
ing ‘‘valiant deed”’; 1, 1,4 in buachon man gimeinti thio iro 
chuanheiti. 

furiburt (abstinence)—used once by O. in the plural in the rhyme 
as an individualizing plural 1, 18, 39 Dua thir zi giwurti scono 
furiburti. 

gihugt (memory)—once in the plural in O. 1m, 15, 9 zi einen 
gihugtin. This Einheitsplural is also found in other OHG 
texts, e.g. Muspilli 29, in kihuctin himmeliskin gote; Graff, 
Iv, 794 im gihuctin gote but in later texts (Notker) appears 
only in the singular. The usage is evidently an old one as the 
word appears only in the plural in OS. 

giwalt—usually in the singular in O. but once in the plural in 
the rhyme, Iv, 17, 16 engilo giwelti. In the prose texts the word 
is sometimes used with the concrete meaning of “powerful 
persons” (potestates) as T. 44, 13 27 giweltin and N. 1, 841, 6, 
but it also appears in the plural in N. with abstract meaning, 
e.g. 1, 816, 25 iro misseliche gewalta dero luftcoto and N. Ul, 
120, 22. 

giwurt—normally in the singular in O. but once in the plural in 
the rhyme, 11, 3, 12 mit giwurtin (with pleasure). 

grun (misfortune)—both feminine and masculine in O. and used 
in the plural in the rhyme, e.g. 1, 20, 16; 1, 23, 42; 1, 28, 14; 
m1, 21, 7; 1v, 7, 38; H. 65. 
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gomaheit (personality)—the plural in O. is an individualizing 
plural meaning “human qualities.” It is found three times in 
the rhyme S. 15; 1, 27, 3; m1, 15, 19. In the last example the 
plural is used with singular modifiers thia sina gomaheiti. 
In the Weissenburg Catechism, line 60, the plural has a different 
significance = personas. 

karitas—once in the plural in O. in the rhyme, 1, 18, 38 waro 
karitati. 

kust (nature)—O. uses this word only in the singular; the plural 
is found in Notker with different meanings; Bo. 32, 13=artes; 
102, 21=probitas; 350-29= virtutes. 

unkust (vice)—is however used in the plural by O. in the rhyme: 
1, 17, 40; m1, 7, 56; v, 21, 18; and also by Notker 11, 200, 7; 
581, 18. 

list—The plural of this word in OHG and MHG with the mean- 
ing, “knowledge, arts” is so common in OHG that examples 
are unnecessary. It is, however, not correct to say as Erdmann 
does (p. 25) that the singular is not found in O. Cf. rv, 16, 33 
theiz wart gougalares list. 

lust—as this word means “pleasure”’ there is nothing remarkable 
about its use in the plural in OHG although the plural is not 
common in Modern German. Otfrid uses the plural form only 
in the rhyme often where in Modern German the singular 
would be used; e.g. v, 2, 10; im thines herzen lustin (nach 
Herzenslust); v, 10, 30 sines libes lusti (aus Liebeslust) and 
also v, 7, 36; v, 3, 13; v, 14, 7. O. and N. both have many 
examples of the plural of the collective gilust, O. only in the 
rhyme; e.g. O. 11, 7, 84, etc.; J. 1, 690, 23, 27. Notker also 
uses ungelust in the plural Bo. 376, 13; N. 1m, 504, 32. 

hugulust—with the meaning Herzensfreude in the plural in O. 
in the rhyme; m1, 11, 62; 1v, 37, 9; rv, 37, 38. 

maht—The plural of this word is common in OHG. All the ex- 
amples in O. are in the rhyme. There it may mean “powerful 
deeds” as 11, 17, 22 or it may correspond to the Modern Ger- 
man Krdfte, e.g. m1, 23, 21; v, 17, 9. It is common in O. in 
the adv. dative plural mit mahtin, m1, 14, 71; 1v, 13, 23; v, 
14, 13. In Notker too it appears usually in the dative plural 
1, 460, 12; 11, 62, 13; 11, 379, 22, but there is one example in Bo. 
143, 16 of the acc. plural where the Latin text has the singu- 
lar; starchi unde micheli kebent mahte (valentiam). 

unmaht—with the meaning “‘illness” there is nothing remarkable 

about the use of this word in the plural in OHG when refer- 

ring to several illnesses. O. uses it in this sense frequently in 

the rhyme, e.g. 11, 15, 10; 111, 3, 7, m1, 14, 56; m1, 20, 118 etc., 

but also once in the plural of a single illness (blindness) ; m1, 

20, 9 Ni sint theso ummahti, thaz er iz firworahti. 

Similarly in Notker the plural is often used where the 
Latin text has the singular, e.g. Bo. 168, 25 taz sint unmahte 
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=non est potentia; Bo. 257, 21 uueliche unmahte dien fratati- 
gen anasint (quanta impotentia); Bo. 260, 26 So getane mahte 
sint offeno unmahte. Also in the Alemannische Benediktiner- 
regel, ummahtim = infirmationibus. 


not—in Modern German the plural of this word is restricted 


mostly to the phrase in Néten sein and in OHG too it is found 
mostly in the dative plural. Otfrid uses it particularly in the 
phrases in notin (L. 23; L. 53; 11, 24, 23; 11, 19, 26; rv, 26, 46) 
and bi notin (111, 22, 34; m1, 25, 19; rv, 6, 40; rv, 22, 30). All 
these examples occur in the rhyme and where the rhyme does 
not require the plural form O. uses the singular in (bi) nofi. 
There is also one example of the acc. plural in O. in the rhyme: 
mt, 21, 13 Gisah tho druhtin noti, thio unsero armuati. This 
passage is interesting as two lines later the same word is used 
in the singular with the same meaning: Not heiz ih hiar thaz. 
The same state of affairs is found in Notker, where in 
noten varies with in note. Occasionally the nominative and 
accusative plural are found, e.g. N. 1, 79, 24; 164, 1; 538, 15. 


theganheit (excellence)—once in the plural in O. in the rhyme 


and witha singular modifier; L.45 Eigun wir thia guati gilicha 
theganheiti. 


thurft—This word is commonly used in the plural in OHG with 


the meaning “needs,” but O. occasionally uses the plural 
form where there is no clear plural meaning; tv, 9, 31 so iz 
zen thurftin gigeit (when it is needed); 1, 23, 57 thurfti sint es 
harto; also of a single case, tv, 4, 12; rv, 15, 2. Similarly not- 
thurft is common in the plural throughout OHG. 


suht—This word has various meanings in OHG: (i) generation; 


with this meaning there is nothing remarkable about the 
formation of a plural, e.g. O.H. 118 unserero zuhto dati. (ii) 
food: Otfrid uses the Einheitsplural once in the rhyme with a 
singular modifier, 11, 21, 33 thia dagalichun zuhii. (iii) instruc- 
tion, education; O. uses the plural three times in the rhyme 
without clear plural meaning; S. 22 thaz ir mir datut zuhti; 
S. 25 (with singular modifier) bi thia zuhti; 11, 7, 3 mit zuhtin. 
Despite the fact that the Einheitsplural is common in MHG 
in the phrase mit ziihten, there are no examples of the plural 
in OHG texts apart from O. except in glosses where the plural 
renders the Latin alimenta (Graff, v, 616). 


As with the masculine and neuter abstracts O. uses the plural 


of these abstract nouns often without clear plural meaning, 
mostly in the rhyme. They are clearly archaic forms most of 
which die down during the course of the OHG period. 


Texts other than Otfrid 


anadaht—once in the plural in Bo. 58, 7 mine anadahte (atten- 
tionem). 
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arglist—once in the plural in N. 1, 219, 17 im arglisten=in 
astutia. 

brunst—once in the plural in N. 1, 782, 17 =ignes. 

fernumest—N. 11, 324, 11 in dien fernumesten sinero hende=in 
intellectibus; also N. 11, 324, 12 (gl.) 

fientskaft—Bo. 28, 27; 31, 2=discordiae. 

gestali—an adv. dative plural is used once by N. 11, 75, 24, Unde 
dien gestalten kat in ze iu der chuning dero guollichi. 

geturst—N. 11, 374, 14=formidinem. 

ungeturst—N. 11, 374, 15 ze ungetursten. 

gewareheit—plural in Bo. 41, 19=provisa. 

herskaft—in the plural in N. rendering dignitates; Bo. 156, 16; 
159, 15; 163, 22, etc. 

mahtigheit—in the plural N. 1, 380, 1 (gl.) =potestatibus. 

sculd—Although O. uses this word only in the singular it is 
common in the plural in later texts often when the Latin text 
has the singular e.g. Bo. 32, 21 Uuaz sint toh nu mine sculde 
(cuius criminis). The plural is used especially in phrases as 
fone dien sculden u, 76, 22 (for this reason) and be sculden 
(rightly) Bo. 76, 14; N. m, 122, 3. Even the compound houbet- 
sculd is found in the plural where the Latin text has the singu- 
lar; Bo. 33, 6 (reum majestatis); 37, 15 (crimen majestatis). 
A relic of this Einheitsplural still survives in the Modern 
German in phrases as sich zu Schulden kommen lassen. 

unsculd—only in the singular in Modern German but the plural 
is common in Notker especially in adverbial phrases; be 
unsculden, 1, 452, 7=simpliciter; m, 117, 17=gratis. Also m1, 
18, 10 nah minen unsculden=secundum innocentiam meam; 
Bo. 37, 19 ih fersprache die unsculde alles tes herotes (=inno- 
centiam senatus). 

trugiheit—in glosses =fucis (Graff, v, 509). 

undurft—an adv. genitive and dative plural is used in the glosses 
with the meaning “vainly” (Graff, v, 211) undurfteono=in- 
cassum; undurftiun=particola. 

unst—only in the singular in O., but plural in Notker 1, 718, 25 
sine unste; 11, 447, 20 Gotes unste; cf. the Modern German zu 
Gunsten. 

ununst—once in the plural in N. 11, 447, 20 Gotes unste irrahton 
iro ununste. 

unkraft—once in the plural in Bo. 260, 21 daz nechumet nieht 
fone chreften nube fone unchreften (immbecillitate). 

uppigheit—N. 11, 145, 24=vanitates. 

wenagheit—as a Plural der Art in Bo. 275, 14 tero uuenegheito dri; 
and in glosses (Graff, 1, 892). 

wineskaft—in the dative plural in N. 1, 695, 3=amoribus and in 
glosses (Graff, 1, 868) rendering foedera. 

wizzintheit—in the plural in N. m, 270, 12 with the meaning 

“knowledge” and once in a gloss (Graff, 1, 1096). 
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zuoversiht—once in the plural in N. m, 48, 17 but followed im- 
mediately by the singular: Unde wurden geirret zuoversihte 
superborum unde iruueget, uuanda er sih irpalg unde er uuolta 
daz iro suoversiht an imo uuare. 

zuivalheit—once in the plural in N. 1, 683, 29 in zuivalheiten. 


It will be observed that many of these plurals occur only 
once in Notker and are clearly nonce usages influenced by the 
Latin original. 

There are of course many other abstracts in this class which 
can be used in the plural, but no mention is made of them as 
their usage does not differ materially from that in Modern 
German (e.g., arabeit, giwonaheit, kraft, warheit, etc.). 


(c) Feminine 6- and 6n-stems 


The abstract nouns of this class are mostly nomina actionis 
and their use in the plural is common to the older Germanic 
languages. In Modern German, however, the plural forms have 
mostly disappeared owing to the formal identity of the plural 
and singular. A few still survive in the dative plural in archaic 
phrases as zu Gnaden, zu Schanden. This restriction to the dative 
plural where there is a difference between the plural and singu- 
lar of the 6-stems is observable in the development from Otfrid 
to Notker. In this case, of course, the requirements of the rhyme 
cannot be made responsible for the large number of plurals 
occurring in Otfrid, except in so far as they are found in the 
dative plural. 


ahta—found twice in the dative plural in the rhyme in Otfrid’s 
work: 11, 1, 2 in ahton (in spirit); 1, 4, 35 untar thesen ahton 
(in consideration of this). Also once in the plural in Bo. 
282, 25 ahta=judicia. 

féra—Erdmann quotes this word amongst the time words in the 
plural in Otfrid, regarding it as a derivative of faran. It is 
found often in Otfrid with the meaning “‘temptation’’, “trap”’ 
and in the one passage in the rhyme where it is used in the 
plural, tv, 22, 32 joh herton in then faron so bliuuun sie imo 
thiu orun is to be translated “‘in order to tempt him.” There 
are also other examples of the plural use in other OHG texts; 
N. 11, 29, 4 in varon=in insidiis; 1, 96, 27 uzer dien faron=de 
laqueo; m1, 239, 6 tougene fara=rem amaram. Otlohs Gebet, 
184, 25 wider alle vara. 

forahta—twice in the plural in Otfrid; v, 20, 8 mit then forahtun 
(fearfully) and 11, 8, 38 ruartun inan forahtun. In Notker 
mostly in the dative plural even when the Latin has a singular, 
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Bo. 165, 25 ze dien forhton (terrore) des obe houbete hangenten 
suertes; Bo. 311, 13 in forhton; 1, 455, 8 vone forhton (timens); 
11, 420, 22 fore dien forhton des euuigen fiures; 11, 384, 16 fore 
nahtforhton (a timore nocturno). Rarely are the nominative 
and accusative plural used; Bo. 165, 24 (metus); N. um, 332, 8 
(timores). Genitive plural in Himmel und Hille, 154, 28 forh- 
tone biba. 

freisa (danger)—once i in the dative plural in O. m1, 8, 49 but com- 
mon in later texts. 

frewida—although the plural of this word is common in Modern 
German it is not often met with in OHG. O. has the dative 
plural in the rhyme, v, 23, 190 mit ewinigen frewidon and once 
the plural with singular modifiers but plural verb: m, 13, 16 
in imo sint mir follo thia mina frewida allo. Also once in the 
plural in N. 11, 605, 5 gotes freuuida = exsultationes. 

fristfranga—once in the dative plural in the rhyme in O. rv, 
19, 63 2i einen fristfrangon (on this occasion). 

fruma—in the plural in O. in the meaning “blessings”’ m1, 22, 30; 
11, 7, 26; v, 23, 7; common in Notker rendering bona, for- 
tunae. 

driwa—only in the dative plural in O. in the rhyme; I, 23, 34 
mit driwon and tv, 3, 6. In Notker the word is also found 
mostly in the dative plural, Bo. 5, 24; 33, 9; 157, 10 ze triuuon; 
11, 642, 26 mit triuuon; also in the genitive plural Bo. 37, 31 
Fure triuuon dang; N. 11, 107, 15 dar er unsero triuuon chorot; 
once in the nominative plural, N. 11, 218, 4 daz triuua bezzera 
sin danne scaz. The plural is also often found in OS and OE. 
(Grimm, Joc. cit., p. 153). 

gilouba—once in the dative plural in O. 1, 1, 118 2¢ giloubon sinen 
ladota. 

ungilouba—genitive plural in O. v, 6, 34 fon ungiloubon festi; 
and possibly also N. u, 320, 5 (gl.) fone ungiloubon finstri 
(infidelitatis). 

ginada—the plural of this word is so common in OHG that 
examples are hardly necessary (cf. O. 1, 10, 23; 11, 3, 67, etc.). 

helfa—once in the plural in O. m1, 10, 10 helfa thino; also in 
glosses (Graff, rv, 934). The examples quoted by Graff from 
Notker and the Alemannische Benediktinerregel may be singu- 
lar. There are, however, many examples of the plural in the 
Hel., e.g. 1178; 1566; 1573; etc. 

herta—an adv. dative plural of this word is common in the forms 
herton, bi herton throughout OHG with the meaning “‘in turn,” 
e.g. O. 11, 12, 6; O. v, 19, 9, etc. 

honida—once in the dative plural i in the rhyme in O. rv, 22, 22 
zt honidon; also in N. 11, 346, 3, 407, 5 se honedon. The plural 
is also found i in the Hel. 722 te hondun. 

ila—in the dative plural in the rhyme in O. v, 6, 48; v, 25, 82 

mit ilon. 
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liba—once in the rhyme in the dative plural in O. v, 4, 36 bi 
einen libon (aus Schonung). 

minna—as a Plural der Art in O. v, 12, 57 sua minna; also O. 
v, 7,3; Vv, 7,5 minna mihilo; in the genitive plural O. v, 25, 21. 
The plural is very common in O. in the phrase mit minnon L. 
83; m1, 7, 8; rv, 11, 52, etc. In later texts the plural is mostly 
restricted to the phrase mit minnon (N. u1, 52, 9; 183, 21; 191, 
11, etc.). The genitive plural is found only in the glosses to 
N.’s Psalms (11, 256, 14; 382, 22; 434, 2) and in the Bamberger 
Beichte, 146, 28. 

reinida—once in the dative plural in O. 11, 16, 24 mit reinidon 
ginuagen. 

riwa—in the dative plural in O. m1, 10, 7; v, 25, 60 mit riwon; 
I, 28, 4; Iv, 18, 4; tv, 33, 4 in then riwon—all in the rhyme; in 
other texts also only in the dative plural. N. 1, 593, 19; St. 
Galler Glauben und Beichte, 1, 343, 12; Lorscher Beichte, 324, 
42; Benediktbeurer Glauben und Beichte, ur, 339, 40. 

ruahha—in the dative plural in O. m1, 9, 18; m, 10, 5; rm, 1, 25; 
111, 18, 39 mit ruachon; v, 1, 33 bi einen ruachon; in other texts, 
N. 1, 697, 8 mit ruachon (cura); once in the genitive and once 
in the dative plural in Murbach Hymns 15. 

salida—common in the plural throughout the OHG period, 
(e.g. O. 1, 28, 16; 11, 4, 89; rv, 1, 18, etc.). 

wara (truth)—in the plural in O. only in the phrase zi waron, 
rv, 33, 25; v, 2, 3. 

warba—O. uses this word in the plural in adverbial phrases; 
IV, 6, 8 sid tho thesen warbon (afterwards); v, 20, 37 thio warba 
(in this way); v, 23, 180 then warbon (in turn). In N. the word 
means ‘“‘movement”’ and there is nothiug remarkable about 
its use in the plural. 


Other words such as era, wunna which can be used in the 
plural in Modern German require no comment. 


Texts other than Otfrid 


bauhnunga—twice in the dative plural in Is. where the Latin 
text has the singular: 31, 2 in bauhnungum=in figura; 32, 10 
in bauhnungum des chiuuarin iesus (=ad significandum). 

chunna—rendering ‘“‘scientiae,’’ N. 1, 449, 18; 450, 5. 

unchunna—twice in the genitive plural in N. 1, 426, 4 (=igno- 
rantiae); Bo. 227, 13 (=inscitiam). 

hizza—in the dative plural in N. m, 257, 4 (gl.) wuider des 
lichamin hizzon=contra carnales aestus; N. 1, 832, 22 in 
hizzon; also M. 4, 4. 

irbarmida—in the plural rendering miserationes in N. 11, 77, 14; 
194, 14; 459, 5. 

kirida—common in the plural in OHG, e.g. N. 11, 62, 24; 235, 
3, etc. 
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miltida—in the plural in the phrase dino miltida (thy acts of 
mercy), Altbayrische Beichte, 309, 10; Altbayr. Gebet, 310, 21: 
311, 10. 

milinissa—in the plural Is. 42, 4 in miltnisso chindo. 

muaza (leisure)—an adv. dative plural is found in the glosses 
with the meaning “gradually”; Graff, 11, 908, muazom=pau- 
latim; opa mozom=paulatim. 

piderbida—in the plural Alemannische Benediktinerregel, 203, 
27=utilitatibus. 

rauua—mostly in the dative plural Bo. 97, 23; N. mu, 236, 18; 
611, 1 in rauuon; N. ur, 564, 9 ze rauuon; N. II, 491, 4 ze 
euuigen rauuon (but cf. 491, 3 where the accusative singular is 
used, in dina rauua). Once in the genitive plural in NV. 11, 135, 
1 rauuon erhugendo. 

unrauua—once in the dative plural in N. u, 8, 13 ze unrauuon. 

scama—mostly in the dative plural in N. Bo. 14, 7; 17, 23; 17, 
25; 1, 455, 16; 1, 732, 7 vore scamon (pudore); 11, 76, 21 ze 
scamon. Once in the nominative plural referring to several 
persons, N. 11, 163, 19 unsere scama uuereton (preceded by the 
singular min scama). 

scanda—N. 11, 21, 3; 67, 7; 560, 13 ze scandon; u, 375, 10 
Habest in irfullet scandon (confusione). Still in the plural in 
Modern German in the phrase zu Schanden. 

slehtida—in the dative plural Alemannische Benediktinerregel, 
203, 27=blandimentis. 

stungeda—rendering passiones in N.1,485,5 and in glosses=sti- 
mulos, punctiones (Graff, v1, 694). 

tiureda—in the plural meaning “precious things” Bo. 108, 26; 
also N. 1, 787, 6 follemo stanctiuredon (multo aromate). Cf. 
also Hel. 490, 4338, etc. 

undiura—Bo. 108, 26 mit uuelen undiuron=securitate. 

unera—in the phrase ze uneron Bo. 33, 15; N. 1, 340, 13 (gl.); 
in the genitive plural Bo. 78, 13. 

ungnada—in the dative plural Bo. 38, 6 ze ungnadon; genitive 
plural Himmel und Hille 154, 47 ungnadone vliz. 

unruocha—only in the dative plural Bo. 51, 23 in unruochon sin 
(=incuria); N. 1, 99, 20 fore unruochon. 

unsalda—common in the plural in Notker; Bo. 247, 2 (infortu- 
nata); N. 1, 597, 17, etc. 

untriuwa—mostly in the dative plural in Notker; Bo. 48, 9 
(fraudibus); 154, 1 (fraude); 271, 4 (fraudibus); N. m1, 75, 9; 
274, 8; 469, 3. Occasionally in the genitive plural Himmel und 
Holle, der untrinwon akust; Lorscher Beichte, untriuuono 324, 
26. 


In addition to the above there are also many words ending 
in -unga denoting nomina actionis which may be used in the 
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plural. As their usage does not differ materially from that of 
Modern German no record of them is made here. 


(d) Feminine abstracts ending in -? 


Except for the dative the words in this class are the same in 
the singular and plural and only the modifiers or occasionally 
the verb enable us to tell whether they are used in the singular 
or plural. Most of them are derivatives from adjectives and 
denote qualities and therefore do not appear in the plural in 
Modern German. Even in late OHG the plural of this class of 
nouns is rare, but very many are to be found in Otfrid often with 
no clear plural meaning. Possibly the formal identity of the sin- 
gular and plural led to a dislocation of number in Otfrid and if 
this is the case it is useless to attempt to define the meaning of 
all these plurals as compared with the singulars. 


armuati—The plural is used twice by O. referring to more than 
one person; 111, 21,13 Gisah thodruhtin noti thio unsero armu- 
ati, and rv, 2, 28. There is also one example of the genitive 
plural in Hel. 3363. For examples from OE cf. Grimm, /oc. 
cit., p. 121, 154. 

dohti—The singular in O. means “‘splendour,”’ the plural “capa- 
bilities.” S.13 ni thaz minodohti giwerkon thaz ni mohti (with 
singular verb). 

doti—O. uses the plural of this word twice referring to the death 
of Christ: m1, 25, 28 thuruh sino eino doti (preceded by dolk 
in the singular, v, 6, 8 irluegetun thie selbun kristes doti (fol- 
lowed in line 10 by éod). This use of the plural with singular 
meaning is not the same as the plural of fod as found in Notker 
(ci. §a). There the plural denotes ‘“‘cases of death” like the 
English “deaths.” Nor is it the same as the Plural der Art in 
the Gothic Bible, II. Cor. 1, 10 izei us swaleikam daubum uns 
galausida. Osthoff has shown (/oc. cit., p. 199) that the Latin 
mortes and Greek @a4varo are sometimes used with the mean- 
ing “‘violent death” and that similar uses of the plural are 
found in the Germanic languages; Old Swedish débum drepin 
(to kill) and drepr ju mann at daudom (you kill someone). 
For similar examples from OE cf. Grimm (loc. cit., p. 161). If 
Otfrid’s use of doti in the plural is a relic of this, it is to be 
translated by “killing’”’ rather than by “death.” 

eregrehti (mercy)—only in the dative plural in O. in the phrases 
mit (bi) eregrehtin, 11, 20, 1; m1, 20, 118; rv, 1, 52; rv, 31, 19; 
v, 23, 290. The phrase bi sinan eregrehtin occurs in the Lud- 
wigslied, line 59, probably under O.’s influence. 

ewinigi—O. 111, 19, 21 thio sino ewinigi. 
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fravili—with the meaning ‘‘Freveltaten”’ in the plural in O. m1, 
17, 62; 11, 26, 66; Iv, 1, 45; Iv, 6, 26; rv, 19, 76. Although this 
word may be used in the plural in Modern German no ex- 
amples in OHG are found outside O. 

gahi (haste)—only in the plural in the phrase bi gahin, O. un, 
14, 49. 

geginwerti—O. v, 12, 64 sino geginwerti. This may be the plural 
of geginwert in the rhyme. 

gimeiti—in the plural with the meaning “faults,” O. v, 25, 30. 

ginuhti—in the dative plural in the rhyme in O. 1, 15, 16; m1, 
15, 18; rv, 14, 3; v, 16, 18 mit ginuhtin. 

guallichi—twice in the plural in O. 1, 28, 13 in hoho guallichi; 
ur, 18, 19 mino guallichi. 

guati—There are a large number of examples of this word in the 
plural in O. often with no clear plural meaning. In S. 3; L. 29; 
1, 18, 18 the plural is an individualizing one meaning “good 
things.’”’ It has however no definite plural meaning when used 
as an epithet of God or Christ, e.g. m, 15, 18; m1, 7, 22; mm, 15, 
47; 1v, 36, 13, or with the meaning “‘goodness,” S. 16; H. 94; 
11, 16, 30; v, 23, 13, etc. 

huldi—often in the plural in O. with the meaning “‘grace, favors” 
S. 14; 1, 2, 48; 1, 17, 62; 1, 24, 12; v, 15, 36. There is also one 
example of the genitive plural in Hel. 5014 and in Benedikt- 
beurer Glauben, 111, 358, 29 wider gotes hulden. The plural re- 
mains common throughout the MHG period especially in the 
phrase mit hulden; genitive plural in Walther der gotes hulden 
niht gewinnen. 

liubi—in the plural with the meaning “love” v, 7, 4; v, 7, 38; 
with the meaning “‘dear things” v, 4, 51. 

milti—plural in O. 1, 14, 114; m1, 14, 111; rv, 1, 51; rv, 37, 46. 
For similar examples in OE cf. Grimm Joc. cit., p. 153 and for 
plural of miltida, milinissa in OHG cf. previous sections. 

nuzzi—in the plural O. v, 13, 10; zi muzzin, and 1, 6, 18 manag- 
falto nuzzi. Apart from these two examples always in the singu- 
lar in OHG. 

otmuati—in the plural O. 1, 3, 34; 1, 3, 34; 1, 18, 37. For similar 
examples from OE cf. Grimm, p. 138. 

sconi—in the plural in the sense of the Modern German Schén- 
heiten O. v, 23, 20 allo thio sconi; with the more abstract mean- 
ing of “splendour” in H. 161 in himilisgo sconi; 11, 13, 47 
scont sino sahun. 

smahi—once in the plural in O. v, 25, 89 thie selbun smahi min 
= mea parvitas. 

snelli—in the sense “valiant deeds’”’ O. 1, 1, 104. 

siuchi—in the sense ‘“‘illnesses”’ O. v, 23, 251 bi thie siuchi. 

suazi—in the sense “sweet things” v, 23, 279; with more abstract 
meaning v, 3, 7; 11, 7, 66 sino suazi; the last example is in- 
teresting as the plural noun is followed by a singular pronoun: 
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joh thio sino suasi al dretan untar fuasi, 
Thaz siu mil themo werke al untar uns irwelke. 


thulti—usually singular in the phrase mit thulti; but once plural 
in the rhyme O. m1, 17, 38. 

unthulti—twice in the plural in O. v, 7, 17 thio unthulti ; mm, 24, 4 
fon then unthultin. These last two words appear in the plural 
also in OS and in other OHG texts but they are there femi- 
nine i- stems, not -in stems. In Notker the plural appears m1, 
453, 7 (gl.) mit kedultin (patentia), and possibly also m1, 141, 6 
gedulte; Bo. 49, 6 ungedulte=tumultus; 59, 24 dne eteliche 
undulte dero muoto=fluctu animorum; 64, 14 mit ungedulten 
=impatientia; 109, 23 fone sinen ungedulten; githuld in the 
dative plural in OS Hel. 4833, 5119, etc. 

ubarmuati—plural referring to more than one person O. 111, 3, 11. 
The example quoted by Graff from N. 1m, 296, 14 glossing 
superbias may be singular. 

ubili—with the meaning “‘evil deeds” in the plural. O. 11, 17, 62; 
Iv, 19, 76; with the meaning “‘evils”’ v, 23, 75. 

unganzi—used by O. in the plural referring to a single illness, 
palsy, 11, 4, 34 thio unganzt. 

widarmuati—in the meaning “evils” twice in the plural in O. 
u, 24, 23; v, 7, 26. Also common in other texts, N. 1, 209, 11 
uzzer dien widermuoten and in the glosses to N.’s Psalms, 1, 
140, 4=adversa; m, 437, 21=molestias; 1, 440, 6=scandala; 
Alemannische Benediktinerregel, 213, 33; 214, 26=injuriis. 

wihi—once in the plural in O. with the meaning ‘‘sacred things” 
1, 6, 13 allo wihi in worolti. Also in the Alemannische Benedik- 
tinerregel in the plural=benedictiones; for examples from 
glosses cf. Graff, 1, 723. 

wirdi—common in the plural in OHG as in Modern German e.g. 
O. tv, 5, 12, etc. 

unwirdi—only in the dative plural in the rhyme in O. rv, 12, 24 
mit unwirdin (innocently); also once in the plural in Bo. 157, 
10 (of several persons iro unuuirde skinent (=indignitas). 

wizzi—often in the plural in OHG with the meaning “wisdom, 
understanding” e.g. O. 1, 21, 15; N. 1, 688, 3, etc. 

unwizzi—only in the dative plural in O. in the phrase in unwizzin 
sin (to be insane) m1, 9, 8; m1, 10, 11; m1, 18, 27. Examples in 
other texts, Bo. 179, 22 unwizze=ignorantia; N. mu, 86, 22 
ze unwizzen=ad insipientiam; Bamberger Beichte, 145, 13 in 
uUnWiZziN. 

wunni—a subsidiary form of wunna used only by O. in the plural 
1, 3, 4; 1, 18, 10; 1, 28, 14; v, 22, 3. 

ziari—with the meaning “beauties” in the plural OHG 162 thio 
ewinigun sziari. 
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Texts other than Otfrid 


Apart from Otfrid very few examples of the plural of this 
class of nouns are to be found in OHG. There are a number in 
Notker, but the majority are nonce-words found only rarely and 
rendering Latin plurals. They mostly denote processes of the 
mind which in both English and German often appear in the 
plural, whilst a few, although having the formation of the ab- 
stract nouns, are used in a concrete sense. None of them survives 
into Modern German. 
anireidi—with the meaning “turn” in the plural Is. 30, 13 in 
antreidim=in suo loco; also Alemannische Benediktinerregel 
272, 25; 273, 6=ordines. 

armeherzinon—N. 11, 77, 16= misericordiarum. 

bruttina—frequent in N. =terrores, 11, 365, 11; 365,15 (gl.), etc. 

fellina—in the plural in the concrete meaning “ruins” N. u, 
422, 11 (gl.). 

festi—in Modern German this word is now only used in the con- 
crete sense, “fortress.’’ In OHG it is both abstract and con- 
crete; N. u, 629, 1 gruntfesti=fundamenta; N. 1, 819, 9 
festina=septa; m1, 199, 2=muri; mu, 374, 14= munitiones; T. 
2, 2 rehtfesti=justificationes. 

heilina—N. 11, 56, 26=salutes; heili only in the singular in O. 

leidsaminon—N. ur, 726, 20=abhominationibus. 

liebsaminon—N. u1, 457, 12 (gl.) =affectionibus. 

lustsamina—N. 1, 760, 3.=illecebras; N. 11, 457, 13 (gl.) = volup- 
tatibus. 

mendina—N. 1, 721, 4 and M. 15=gaudia. 

minnesaminon—N. 11, 309, 18=affectionibus. 

misselichina—N. 1, 839, 2=diversitates. 

muotigina—N. 1, 458, 16=passiones. 

ratsaminon—N. 1, 728, 14=gratiarum. 

sinnelosina—N. u1, 145, 24=insanias. 

unsinnigina—N. 1, 457, 18=alienationes. 

wiolichina—N. 1, 457, 25=qualitates. 

witina—Bo. 386, 12=spatia; N. 1, 730, 7=latitudines. 

It is obvious that these plurals are new formations and that 
they are not a development of the plurals as used by Otfrid. 

There are, however, three abstract nouns of this class which 
are commonly used in the plural throughout OHG. They are 
classed together here as they are clearly plural formations under 
Latin influence. 


finstri—frequently in the plural in Notker rendering the Latin 
tenebrae, e.g. N. 1, 207, 9; 207, 10 (gl.); 319, 3 etc. Also in 
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other texts M. 14, 2 in finstrinum. Tatian uses the plural of 
finstarnessi 1, 4; 36, 4; 47,7, etc. In O. where the Latin in- 
fluence is not so considerable both finstri and finstarnessi are 
used only in the singular. 

hohi—often in the plural in the phrase in (fona) hohinum ren- 
dering the Latin in (de) excelsis, e.g. M. 7, 9; 18, 2; N. 1, 
107, 4. Notker also uses the plural with different meaning, 1, 
789, 15=culmina; 11, 400, 14=altitudines. In O. the word is 
used only in the singular. 

tiefi—N. 11, 259, 2 fone dien tiefinon=de profundis but cf. 259, 
13 (gl.) fone tiuffi; also in compounds N. 11, 310, 9 wazzerdie- 
jfina=abyssi; probably also plural in m, 108, 10 waszzertiefi. 
MS. P of Otfrid’s work has the plural thio diufi with the mean- 
ing “obscure passages.” 


There are also occasional examples of the plural of this class 
of abstract nouns found only in glosses and these are clearly 
under the influence of the Latin originals. Often the plural is 
used with concrete meaning whilst the singular has abstract 
meaning: 
mit almahtigin=cum majestate (Graff, u, 619); grauuinum= 

canis (Gl. 4, 333, 4); kitiginum=inlecebris (Gl. 2, 49, 29); 
potentatibus (Graff, m, 619); plauuinum=livoribus (Gl. 2, 
510, 25); swari=pondera (Graff, v1, 891); ubarazzilim=com- 
messationibus (Graff, 1, 529); unchuskim=inlecebris (Graff, 
78) 530); werminon, wirminon=fotibus (Gl. 2, 566, 30; 566, 


Before leaving the question of the abstract nouns mention 
must be made of a suggestion by Bloomfield (JEGPh. xxviu, 
491) that beside the normal nominative-accusative singular of 
feminine i-stems (dat, gomaheit), Otfrid has a less favored variant 
with the ending -i (dati, gomaheiti) which he uses on abstract 
nouns. This form is due, according to Bloomfield, to the model 
of the in-stems (guati). Bloomfield thinks that the existence of 
these variant singulars is proved by the fact that dati, gomaheitt, 
etc., are used with singular modifiers. If this theory is correct, 
then many of the forms recorded in §(b) of this article are not 
plurals at all, but singulars. In reply to this it may be pointed 
out that the singular modifiers are sometimes used with forms 
which can only be plural, e.g. 11, 26, 8 thera selbun gotes dato. 
Moreover many of the singular modifiers quoted by Bloomfield 
are found only in one manuscript of Otfrid whilst the other 
manuscripts have plural modifiers which shows that the word 
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is to be regarded as a plural. It may well be that the scribes did 
not understand Otfrid’s use of the plural with a meaning little 
different from the singular and wrongly inserted the singular 
modifiers, e.g. 1, 27, 3 PF sina gomaheiti (V. has sine); v, 8, 47 
thia wuntarlichun dati (P has thio), etc. There seems therefore to 
be no reason why one should deviate from the usual view that 
the forms dati, gomaheiti, etc., are plurals. 


7. CONCRETE MASS-WORDS 


(a) Words referring to the weather and similar natural phe- 
nomena. In Modern German these words appear usually in the 
singular only. In OHG, however, the plural is occasionally 
found: 


luft—in the plural only in glosses (Graff, 2, 208) and the Ale- 
mannische Benediktinerregel 260, 2 lufteo=aerum. This plural 
seems therefore to have arisen under Latin influence. 
nebul—once in the plural in N. 1, 743, 17 dien nebulen=nebulas. 
regan—used in the plural in OHG with the meaning “showers,” 
O. 1, 19,'22 joh regana giliche allemo erdriche; Bo. 19, 3; ze 
dicchen regenen (imbribus); N. 11 448, Jro regana=pluvias. 
sne—once in the plural in N. 1, 746, 22 smeuuen gelih (nivibus). 
tou—in the dative plural M. 2, 2 tawum=roribus. 
wetar—often in the plural in OHG with the meaning “storms”’; 
O. vi, 3, 8; v1, 3, 11; Bo. 219, 4; N. 1, 690, 1. 
wint—frequently in the plural, e.g. O. m1, 14, 57. 
rifo—in the genitive plural N. 1, 712, 7=pruinarum. 


(b) Names of substances. In Modern German a Plural der 
Art can be formed of many names of substances (Weine, Salze). 
In OHG this type of plural is not found except when dependent 
on a superlative, e.g. Williram 88, 1 aller goldo bezzesta, but in 
OHG the plural of names of substances may be used to denote 
things made of the substance or pieces of it where in Modern 
German the word Stiick would be used. 
fiur—The plural is found in Notker, Bo. 24, 16 siniu riechenten 

fiur=ignes; also N. 1, 761, 6; 797, 30, etc. 
holz—The plural with the meaning “pieces of wood” is found in 
No. 11, 36, 27 (gl.); 243, 2 (gl.); 339, 3 (gl.); all rendering 
the Latin ligna; also N. 11, 330, 24 smaleholz=arbusta. 
isen—The plural is found in Notker, Bo. 91, 1 suariu isen (iron 
anchors). 
oli—only in glosses, e.g. Gl. 2, 441, 51 olim= flavis olis. 
sant—Gl. 2, 618, 10 sente= marmora. 
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sida—This word does not seem to be a mass-word in OHG but 
means “silk thread” and therefore forms a normal plural; 
Bo. 107, 9 tie sconun sida dero serum (vellera serum); Bo. 107, 
12; N. 1, 785, 28 tia sida uuahsent an dien boumen, uzzer dien 
die fellola uuerdent. 

spriu—according to Erdmann (Untersuchungen, §8) this word 
is used only in the singular in O. but see O. 1, 27, 65; 27, 68 
thiu spriu; also plural in T. 13, 24=palea; N. 1, 80, 20 thiu 
spriuer. 

wazzer—The plural of this word is used in two ways in OHG 
either as a collective plural corresponding to the Modern 
German Gewdsser, or with the meaning “rivers.” For the first 
meaning see N. 1, 741, 21 der uuazzero dozes; 1, 706, 24 diu 
wazzer dero selbon ahon; for the second meaning N. 1, 710, 30 
diu wazzer=fluvios and in the singular T. 180, 1 thaz wazzer 
Cedron. 

wuochar—only in the singular in Modern German but the plural 
is common in N. rendering the Latin “fructus,” e.g. m, 318, 
24 iro uuochera; 11, 558, 26 arbeite dinero uuochero=fructuum 
tuorum; Alemannische Bennediktinerregel, 254, 22 ze uuacha- 
rum=ad fruges; in the plural with the modern meaning GI. 1, 
154, 12 wuochera=usura. 

Cartes T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews 
Scotland 























SOME MEDIEVAL MANUALS OF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION IN ENGLAND AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON CHAUCER’S PARSON’S TALE 


For many years scholars have been familiar with the con- 
tents of Grosseteste’s Templum Domini, St. Edmund’s Merure, 
and Brunne’s Handlyng Synne. But no one, I believe, has made 
a general survey of medieval manuals of religious instruction, 
to which group belong these three works (diverse as they are in 
treatment), as well as several other well-known treatises. 

A survey of these manuals is useful and important because 
(1) it clarifies what is meant by a ‘“‘manual,” (2) it shows the 
chronological relationship of well-known manuals to some im- 
portant but less well-known ones, (3) it throws light on the 
diverse methods by which fundamental religious instruction 
was disseminated in England during three hundred years in the 
Middle Ages. While this is in no sense a study of the sources of 
Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale, it throws a clearer light on the genre 
to which the Tale belongs. That is, my purpose is not to set 
forth sources or interrelations, a discussion of which would re- 
quire something approaching a life-time’s work, but to furnish 
to medievalists a clear conception of what a manual is by an 
arbitrary selection of a considerable number of these manuals 
from the three centuries. 

Although the materials that made up the manual had been 
used since early Christian days by the priest in his contacts with 
Christians, certain decrees in the thirteenth century had a note- 
worthy influence on the form of what we term “the medieval 
manual.” The decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215- 
1216 altered considerably the regulations relating to confession. 
Confession to some priest once a year had long been required 
of every true Christian; the Fourth Lateran Council declared 
that everyone should make confession once a year to the priest 
of the parish in which he lived. Many priests, especially parish 
priests, were inadequately instructed in these duties, and there- 
fore both bishops and lesser churchmen undertook to guide 
priests in the performance of their duties by composing manuals 
in which special stress was laid on the Deadly Sins and Penance. 
The composition of such manuals was also stimulated by papal 
decrees granting to the wandering friars the privilege of hearing 
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confession. The friar orders increased rapidly in England in the 
thirteenth century, and the many priests in these orders heard 
confession not only in their own churches but also in the cathe- 
drals and parish churches. Therefore the friars wrote both 
general manuals and manuals suited to their own needs. The 
decrees, in 1281, of Archbishop Peckham (himself a friar and 
well aware of the needs of both friar and parish priest) influenced 
the manuals especially as to content. These decrees stated that 
the people were to be instructed four times a year in Six Points 
—the Articles of Faith, the Ten Commandments, the Works of 
Mercy, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Virtues, and the 
Sacraments; the portion of the manual dealing with the Sacra- 
ments tended to give special emphasis to Penance, that is, to 
Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. 

These treatises range in length from the long technical works 
in Latin, interpreting the statements of canon law about such 
matters, to brief poetical renditions of the Points in simplest 
English. Some are purely reference books, intended probably 
only for learned priests. Some are cast into form such that por- 
tions of them may be read verbatim as sermons. The wide varia- 
tion in treatment that exists in them is suggested by the use of 
allegory in the Templum Domini, of mysticism in St. Edmund’s 
Merure, and of exempla in the Handlyng Synne. Some of these 
manuals are the work of prelates, others of parish priests. Some 
are written by regulars for the use of regulars only, such as 
monks, canons, friars, or nuns. Some are written for the educated 
layman, who may read these books either as a duty or as a 
pleasure to enlighten his way to salvation. A great many are to 
be used by the priest in his contact with laymen, either in 
preaching or in performing the Sacraments, be he bishop or 
vicar, canon, monk, or friar. 

In making a rough survey of the manuals, some sort of 
classification must be employed. It is perhaps simplest to classify 

1 T exclude from the “manual”’ class such works as the Summa of Pennaforte 
or that of Bromyard, for they treat much more than the Points of fundamental 
religious instruction. I exclude those works which are treatises on only one or 
two of the Points, such as Peraldus, or John of Wales’ Legiloguium. I exclude 
works which do not hold to the primary viewpoint of the manual, such as those 
that recast the Points into an artistic framework and mix the Points or unduly 


subordinate them (the Fasciculus Morum in a framework of the Deadly Sins or 
Dives et Pauper in a framework of the Ten Commandments). 
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them according to the language in which they were written; 
even this simple classification breaks down when we consider 
those manuals which intermingle the languages. I shall discuss 
first the Latin manuals, then the French, and then the English, 
and follow as nearly as possible a chronological sequence in each 
type. I shall try to make my survey fairly representative, but in 
no sense exhaustive. 

The Templum Domini is a simple manual of instruction 
written by Archbishop Grosseteste. It treats the Virtues and 
Vices, the Articles of Faith, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Sacraments (especially Confession). 

Another manual in Latin was written probably by Richard 
de Wethersett, influenced by William de Montibus, chancellor 
of Lincoln cathedral.? It is extant in several versions and is 
called Summa Theologica.* It treats the Symbols of Faith (the 
Creed), the Lord’s Prayer, the Articles, the Gifts of the Spirit, 
the Virtues and Vices, the Sacraments (enlarging upon Penance), 
and the Ten Commandments. 

John of Wales, the great English Franciscan of the thirteenth 
century, wrote treatises on parts of the manual. His Monolo- 
quium, written specifically for young preachers, treats the Vir- 
tues and Vices, and his Legiloguium the Ten Commandments.‘ 
Many things which John of Wales did not write were ascribed 
to him in manuscripts. Two interesting treatises, probably 
falsely ascribed to him and probably written by his Franciscan 
brethren,® place emphasis on the Vices and Virtues and the Con- 
fessional, which is divided elaborately into nine parts, the varie- 


2 See Dr. James’s comments in the new Lambeth Palace catalogue on MS. 
Lamb. 398. 

* I follow the version of MS. Digby 103, which contains several English 
phrases and some Latin verses strewn among the Latin prose. The Summa fills 
39 folios, double column. 

* Works concerned purely with individual items of the manual were written 
in great number, but many of these works apparently concerned with one or 
two items have mention of other items of manual material tucked away within 
them. It seems probable that such works are the offspring of manuals and are 
therefore loosely related to them. Such a one seems to be the well-known Dieta 
Salutis (often ascribed to Bonaventura but possibly written by the Franciscan, 
William de Lancea), which emphasizes the Vices. 

5 MS. Roy. 4. D. IV, ff. 226-262, owned by the Franciscan convent in 
London. Dr. Frances Foster informs me that the confessional treatise also 
appears in MS. Roy. 10 A. IX. 
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ties of penitence being listed,* and followed by contrition, con- 
fession, and satisfaction. These treatises contain many con- 
temporary and legendary tales of a sensational nature that 
might be used by the friar in his preaching to the people. 

MS. Laud Misc. 2 in the Bodleian Library contains a Latin 
manual which seems to have been edited and perhaps partially 
composed by a friar named John Stamford, who owned and used 
the manuscript. MS. Laud Misc. 2 is a tiny book, although it 
contains 178 closely written folios. In it are notes, sermon out- 
lines and processes, and a manual which deals with the Articles 
of Faith, the Decalogue, and the Sins; the portion on the Sacra- 
ments is said to be the work of one named Henry, Lector of the 
Oxford Franciscans, who flourished in 1261.’ 

Latin manuals continued to appear through the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but we shall mention only a few of these. 

Several well-known Latin manuals of the fourteenth century 
and later are somewhat interdependent and were influenced if 
not directly inspired by the Peckham Constitutions of 1281. 
They are intended for the instruction of priests. This group, as 
Dr. Owst observes,* emphasizes interpretation of canon law 
more than the normal manual does. Among these are the Oculus 


Sacerdotis of William de Pagula, the Regimen Animarum, the 
Manuale Sacerdotis of Myrc, the Cilium Oculi Sacerdotis, and 
de Burgo’s Pupilla Oculi.® 


6 We may cite as a noteworthy manual which emphasizes Penance that 
written by Thomas Chabham, sub-dean of Salisbury. See Helen Rubel, PMLA, 
XL. 

? Friar contributions continue through the fourteenth century: note the 
manual of MS. Bodl. 828 by William Babdy, the Carmelite, which treats the 
Decalogue, the Vices, Confession, the Works of Mercy, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

8 G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England, p. 296 fi. 

® Some of the great commentators on canon law who were used as authori- 
ties throughout the Middle Ages in all sorts of writings were Gratian (twelfth 
century); Gregory IX Collectio Extra; Innocent IV Super Decretalis (Raymond 
de Pennaforte Summa with its gloss by John of Friburg printed as Summa Con- 
Sessorum); Boniface VIII Sextus; John XXII Extravagantes with the gloss by 
Zenselinus de Cassannis. To these we may add Extravagantes Communes, and 
Henricus de Segusio called “Hostiensis” Summa Aurea. Other authorities often 
quoted are Jean Beleth, Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, John of Wales, 
Robert Grosseteste, Thomas Aquinas, Martinus Polonus, Joannes Andreae, and 
Jacobus Magnus. The great and influential Summa of the Spanish Dominican, 
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The Oculus Sacerdotis of William de Pagula is roughly 
representative of the group. It deals with many subjects. Among 
topics treated in Book 1 are confession and remission of sin; in 
Book 1, the relationship of the priest to his parishioners, the 
Sacraments, the Works of Mercy, the Commandments, the 
Vices; in Book 111, performing mass, performing marriages, and 
dedicating churches. 

The Speculum Christiani, a simple manual of unknown 
authorship," was written in a mixture of Latin and English, of 
prose and verse, probably in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The many extant manuscripts show that it suffered 
considerable variation in contents. Some sections are cast into 
finished sermon form. In the portion on preaching, after re- 
ferring to the Peckham Constitutions and the ignorance of 
priests, it sums up quite clearly the use that is to be made of it: 
“Precipimus ut quilibet Sacerdos presidens plebi in quolibet 
quaterno amni semel una die solemni vel pluribus per se vel per 
alium exponat populo vuilgariter Articulos fidei e# Decem man- 
data decalogi: duo Precepta ewangelica Gemme caritatis ef 
Septem opera pietatis Septem mortalia peccata cum sua pro- 
genie: septem virtutes principales ef septem gracie sacra- 
menta.’’” 

When we turn to manuals written entirely either in Anglo- 
French or in English, we find that they were generally written 
to be réad either by or to the laity, whereas the Latin or maca- 
ronic manuals were generally written for the clergy. However 
exceptions occur. 





Raymond de Pennaforte, contains four books of straightforward statement 
and interpretation of Church law concerning matters mundane and celestial: 
Book I treats such topics as prelates, magistrates, heretics, simony, perjury, 
sacrilege; Book m homicide, usury; Book m1, sobriety, excommunication, con- 
fession and penitence, indulgences; Book Iv, marriage. 

10 Dr. Owst, op. cit., pp. 36, 228, calls de Pagula a Berkshire vicar. It is 
interesting to note that Bale asserts in MS Lambeth 192 that de Pagula was a 
Carmelite and Bishop of Meath. P. B. Gams, Ser. Epis. Eccles. Cath. (1873) lists 
Guilielmus de S. Paulo as Carmelite and Bishop of Meath in 1327 (died 1349). 
I have found no evidence to confirm Bale. 

11 Edited by G. Holmstedt, Oxford, 1930, and also EETS, OS, 182. Dr. 
Holmstedt’s reasons for suspecting Franciscan authorship seem insufficient to 
me (1930 edition, p. clxxix). G. R. Owst, op. cit., pp. 227, 291, proposes John 
Walton, Canon of Osney, as author. Also see Carleton Brown, MLN, xxxt1, 224. 

2 Quoted from the William de Machlinia edition, London, ca. 1480. 
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A notable example, probably, is Le Merure, also called the 
Speculum Ecclesiae, of St. Edmund Rich, written before 1240. 
It is addressed to men of the profession of religion; this address 
probably explains the material in it other than the Six Points 
defined at a later date by Archbishop Peckham. It opens with 
a discussion of perfect living, prayer, and contemplation. Then 
the regular manual material follows: Vices and Virtues, the 
Seven Gifts, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Sacra- 
ments, the Works of Mercy. The manual closes with a discussion 
of contemplation of the Passion, the Nature of God, and the life 
of meekness. It is called in its context ‘a sermon.” It is extant 
in French, Latin, and English versions, its popularity being 
indicated by the fact that one English quatrain from it is extant 
in at least thirty manuscripts and that at least fifty-eight manu- 
scripts of the work have been noticed. Dr. Robbins offers manu- 
script and biographical evidence which shows that the original 
work was in French, and that the Latin and English versions 
are translations.“ We surely may assume that most of the Latin 
versions of manuals are earlier than the vernacular versions. 
As in this case, there would seem to be little point in translating 
a manual of instructions out of rhythmical French into Latin 
prose. But this seems to be what happened to Le Merure. Why 
was this done? Respect for the elegancy of Latin seems an in- 
sufficient reason. The contemplative material, mystical in view 
point, might have been the reason: Suso’s Horologium is a good 
example of a mystical work translated from the vernacular to 
Latin. The translator of Le Merure, the only recorded translator 
of the work from French to Latin, was a Carmelite friar. But I 
do not understand why a Carmelite, even though he were a 
mystic, would prefer a book of this sort to be in Latin prose 
rather than in rhythmical French, whether he used it for private 
devotion or for public teaching. But the facts presented by Dr. 
Robbins remain: the five earliest extant manuscripts are in 
French, there is less variation among the French manuscripts 
as a whole, etc. 


4 See EETS, OS, 26, p. 15 ff. For metrical versions, see EETS, OS, 98. See 
H. W. Robbins, Le Merure de Seinte Eglise, for introduction and French text, 
presented as a doctoral dissertation, Univ. of Minn., 1923, printed at Lewisburg, 
Pa. See Dr. Robbins, PMLA, xt, 240. See Carleton Brown, Register... , 
11, 211. For further comment see Hope Allen, Writings Ascribed . . . , p. 362. 
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A good example of the verse manual in Anglo-French is the 
Manuel des Pechiez'* of William of Wadington. It treats the 
Articles of Faith, the Decalogue, the Sins, the Sacraments, and 
Confession, interlarding the treatment with many stories. 
Another," in prose, displays how at times the elements of the 
manual are brought together in a manuscript without being a 
single composition. The opening tracts are in Latin: an exposi- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, then a tract on the 
Sacraments labelled “valet sacerdotibus,” then a speculum of 
Confession. The Ten Commandments are in French and the 
introduction to them indicates a more general body of readers 
or listeners than the clergy themselves: “A ses cher freres e 
suers en deu. atouz iceus ke ceste compilesoun lirumt ou de 
autre lire lorumt.’’ A noteworthy Anglo-French manual in prose 
is that of MS. Bod]. 90."* The first part of it is concerned with the 
Deadly Sins (each one having an extraordinary number of 
branches) and their corresponding Virtues; the second part is 
a treatise on confession. In MS. Douce 282 is a short con- 
fessional (ff. 56-62), imperfect at the end, which seems to have 
been written for nuns. The order of items is interesting: it opens 
with the confessional, and after eight pages, treats the Com- 
mandments, the Seven Sins and their Remedies; and then 
follows more of the confessional, beginning with confession of 
heart, of mouth, and of spirit. The last of these Anglo-French 
confessionals that I shall call attention to is in MS. Fr. f. 1 
(Ser. 32, 220 in the Bodleian), folios 84b—105a. It contains, 
roughly, about four thousand words and is dated about 1300. 
It opens with confession, then treats the Deadly Sins and their 
branches, then the Ten Commandments, then How to Combat 
Temptation, and ends with Confession. 

I know of no treatise at present in English in the thirteenth 
century that can be called strictly a manual; we may see the 
elements of one in the verse renditions of MS. Emmanuel 
(Cambr.) 27, f. 162a. 

There are a few well-known manuals in English in the four- 


“4 EETS, OS, 119, 123. 

% The treatment of the Commandments is followed by a compilation of 
sermons with a voluble introduction “‘Ac sacerdotos quomodo laicum populum 
debent instruere.” MS. Bodl. 654 (ff. 119-140). 

6 See Mr. Liddell’s article in An Eng. Miscellany. Presented to Dr. Furnivall. 
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teenth century: Brunne’s Handlyng Synne (1303), the Speculum 
Gy de Warewyke (ca. 1325), Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(1340), Dan Gaytrige’s Sermon or the Lay Folk’s Catechism 
(1357), and various English versions of St. Edmund’s Le Merure 
(mentioned above in its French form). 

Robert of Brunne, a Gilbertine canon of Sempringham, based 
his Handlyng Synne"' on William of Wadington’s Manuel des 
Pechiez. He added many stories, omitted Wadington’s treatment 
of the Articles of Faith, and cast his material at times into form 
suited for delivery as a sermon. 

The Speculum Gy de Warewyke'* shows, it seems to me, the 
transference of manual material to books for lay reading. Guy 
beseeches the holy Alquin to 


Make me a god sarmoun 
And don hit write in lesczoun. 


I am aware of the loose use found in sermon literature of the 
words “lesson” and “sermon,” but the attachment of this 
speculum to romance, as a kind of appendage, by means of Guy 
of Warwick, and the fact that it splits up into five parts, each 
about two hundred lines in length, each having an opening 
imitative of the protheme of the verse sermon, combine to make 


me feel that this book is for laymen to read in devoutly. It treats 
the Virtues and Vices, the Creed, Confession and Shrift. 

The A yenbite of Inwyt'® of Dan Michel of Northgate, a monk 
of Canterbury, is in English prose and dependent on La Somme, 
a thirteenth-century manual of the Virtues and Vices composed 
by the Dominican, Laurentius Gallus. It is essentially a con- 
ventional handbook, long, full of detail, and intended to be 
read by laymen. 

Dan Gaytrige, monk of St. Mary’s, York, composed a hand- 
book known in different versions as the Sermon and the Lay 
Folk’s Catechism.*® Archbishop Thoresby had restated the Peck- 
ham Constitutions in Latin, and Gaytrige composed a manual 
on the basis of these restatements. This manual was well known 
in its day, Lollard and other versions being made of it. It is 
extant in prose and in verse form, and stands as a good example 
of the normal popular manual. 


17 EETS, OS, 119, 123. 18 EETS, E.S. txxv. 
9 EETS, OS, 23. 20 EETS, OS, 26, 118. 
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Let me call attention to two other manuals in the four- 
teenth century and then we shall turn to the fifteenth. There is 
a manual in MS. Bodl. 923, called in the manuscript catalogue 
The Clensyng of Mannes Sowle, which Mr. Liddell has spoken 
of." The hand of the scribe is that of “Sibille de Ffeltoun, 
Abbatisse de Berkyng”’; and we probably have here a vernacu- 
lar manual used by nuns. The prologue is frank enough as to 
the purpose for writing the manual: 


. .. | purpos to write a few wordes of pe sacrament of penaunce be pe instance 
and preier of such pat I haue in goostly affeccioun / ffor as I wene be comownyng 
and be experience of word outward many men and women pere ben not lettred/ 
and of simple knowynge But ful feruent I fynde such and stable in desire to 
pe loue of god / be which ful selde and alto selde haue litel comfort of here con- 
fessours to teche hem pat spedefulle were and as me penkith were nedeful of pis 
sacrament of penaunce in which is comprehended pe mater of confessioun. 

To hem and alle other of pat hooly desire I sende this short epistel in that 
holy name of ihesu .. . 


The contents are arranged in three books, the first on Con- 
trition, the second on Confession, the last on Satisfaction. This 
is an example of the well-balanced confessional; that is, emphasis 
is placed upon the motives for and rewards of confession and 


upon the process of confession itself rather than upon an elabo- 
ration of Archbishop Peckham’s Six Points. These occur, how- 
ever, in Book m1, Chapter vi: the Articles of Faith, the Deadly 
Sins (these expressed in the first person as to be said by the 
person making confession), the Five Wits, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Deeds of Mercy. And in their proper places, 
vanity of dress, leading dances, ‘‘writen folies and nyce plaies 
& iapes’”’ and attending plays are inveighed against as in other 
manuals. 

The versions of Poor Caitif* show considerable variation and 
it seems to have been a manual popular among the Wyclifites. 
It treats generally the following topics, but additions to these 
are common: the Creed, the Deadly Sins, the Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Council of Christ, Virtuous Patience, 
Temptation, the Charter of Heaven, the Horse and Armor of 
Heaven, the Love and the Desire of Jesus, Of True Meekness, 


See An English Miscellany. 
TI have consulted the following MSS: Bodley 938, St. John’s (Camb.) 
195, Lambeth 484, Lambeth 541. 
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the Effect of Will, Of Active and Contemplative Life, the Mirror 
of Chastity.% 

The writing of manuals continued just as actively in the 
fifteenth century as in the two preceding centuries, but most of 
them were written either in Latin or in English. So far as I have 
observed, more were written in English prose than in English 
verse. I shall give only four fifteenth-century examples. 

The best known of these manuals in English is Myrc’s Jn- 
structions to Parish Priests. Dr. Owst states that this is based 
upon the second part of the Oculis Sacerdotis of William de 
Pagula,” which work in its turn was inspired by the Peckham 
Constitutions. The subject-matter is conventional; the poem is 
intended for the instruction of priests, not the laity. 

The Manuale Curatorum™ is a simple manual about twenty 
pages long treating “‘in her moder langage”’ those things that 
all men and women should hear “‘iiij in pe 3eer.”” The form is 
prose; the subject-matter, conventional. 

Another manual, written obviously for the laity, is the 
Memoriale Credentium.*’ It opens with an expression of purpose 
similar to that of several other English manuals: “Man and 
womman bat wilnep to fle synne and lede clene lyfe. taketh hede 


to pis litul tretys pat is y write in englisch tong for lewde men 
pat konne not vnderstonde latyn ne frenssche.”’ It closes with 
the statement that this treatise “ys ymade to ensample of pe 
commune puple.”’ This, a work of considerable length occupying 
one hundred folios, treats the ordinary subjects dealt with in the 


% 1 omit from my list two important didactic works, the Pricke of Con- 
science and the Speculum Vitae. I believe that all will agree that the Pricke 
does not fall within the class I have defined, but many may disagree with my 
exclusion of the Speculum Vitae, which treats chiefly the Pater Noster, the Ave, 
and the Creed; but it treats Shrift and the Deadly Sins too. I feel that it has lost, 
just as the Fasciculus Morum and Dives et Pauper have lost, the viewpoint of 
the manual; that it has become too elaborate an artistic creation to be essen- 
tially a manual. The work states that it is a translation and is intended for 
private and public reading. Hope Allen, of. cit., p. 372. says, “An examination 
of all the manuscripts . . . did not elucidate the problem of its origin.” 

* EETS, OS, 31. An example of an English manual in possession of a closed 
order is the brief one of four folios in MS. Bodl. 549, a manuscript clearly belong- 
ing to a house of English Carthusiasns. 

% G. R. Owst, op. cit., p. 297. 

* MS. Rawil. D. 913. 

27 MS. Tanner 201. Another MS. is Harl. 2398. 
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manual, but uses miraculous and wonderful tales to impress the 
points, inveighs against religious who turn from clerical duties 
to secular offices, against the rich who think not on “pilgrimage 
goyng makyng chirchis or chaunsels,” and against “fals lordis 
& stywardis »at tormentip so pe puple.” 

The last of these manuals is a very brief one,”* but so simple 
and beautiful that it should be published in its entirety. It opens 
‘with a graceful poem written as prose. 


O man beholde before the how thy lyf wastith 

Man beholde the howe thy deth hastith 

Man beholde on thy right side how the worlde the begilith 
Man beholde on thy lyft side how the feynde the foylith 
Man beholde beneth the to the payne that endith neuer 
O man beholde aboue the to that joye that lastith euer 
Now is loue and lewte shet vndir lok 

Ffalshode and flateryng berith the belle in euery flok. 
Rightuysnes is rauysshid and doluyn wondir depe 

pees now and speke softe for truth is a slepe.*® 


This manual deals with the usual subjects, the portion treating 
the Ten Commandments contains the rhymes from the Specu- 
lum Christiani. The treatise ends with a graceful prayer about 
six hundred words long, in prose. 

My treatment of the manuals according to language makes 
clear the following tendencies: (1) Latin manuals were written 
steadily throughout the three centuries, and never in verse; 
(2) French manuals were most popular in the thirteenth century 
and were written in verse before 1300; (3) the English prose and 
verse manuals appeared first, apparently, in the first half of the 
fourteenth century and were written constantly to the end of the 
fifteenth, the prose manual being found more frequently than 
the manual in verse. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CHAUCER’S PARSON’S TALE 


After this extended, although somewhat cursory, survey of 
medieval manuals in Latin, French, and English, we can turn 
to Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale and readily see from its subject 
matter, arrangement, and tone that it is a manual and properly 


28 MS. Tanner 201, ff. 1-6. 
2° Cf. Grimestone, MS. Advocates 18.7.21, f. 15a, and also MS. Magd. 
Cambr. 13, f. 2a. 
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may be treated in this discussion.*® So far as I know, Miss Kate 
Petersen’s monograph has been accepted as the last word on 
the sources of the Parson’s Tale. To arrive at her conclusions 
as to ultimate sources (i.e., that the Parson’s Tale is a fusion of 
Peraldus and Pennaforte) is analogous to tracing all sermons or 
any sermon on the Book of Job back to the Book of Job. This 
conclusion seems to have satisfied most of our present-day 
commentators. 

If one will glance at the arrangement of Pennaforte’s Summa 
(which I have indicated briefly above in footnote 9) he will see 
that Pennaforte’s work is one of the huge encyclopedic com- 
positions of the Middle Ages which encompass a vast amount 
of matter entirely foreign to the purpose of the Manual. If we 
turn to Peraldus, what do we find? His Summa Virtutum ac 
Vitiorum is a huge work which fills in the editions over a 
thousand closely printed pages.*' Book 1, dealing with the Vir- 
tues, has five great divisions with thirty-four subdivisions, the 
five main heads being the Virtues in Common, the Three Theo- 
logical Virtues, the Four Cardinal Virtues, the Gifts, and the 
Beatitudes. Book m, dealing with the Vices, has nine great 
divisions: Vices in Common, Gluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Sloth, 
Pride, Envy, Wrath, and Sins of Tongue. It is seen at once that 
Pride, Envy, and Wrath, which generally come first in other 
discussions of the Deadly Sins, do not come first in Peraldus, 


8° Professor Chapman (MLN xu, 229 ff.) suggests that the Parson’s 
Tale is a sermon. Although it contains some of the characteristics of the ser- 
mon, such as Text and Protheme, it lacks the Salutation, the Recitation, the 
Benediction. Treatises, not sermons, opening with a Text are as old as the days 
of St. Augustine. Chaucer turns aside to excuse himself for omitting the treat- 
ment of the Decalogue. The devices for amplification used in the Parson’s Tale 
are those recommended by medieval rhetoric for writing in general and are not 
peculiar to the sermon. And the length of the Parson’s Tale argues against its 
being a sermon. On the other hand, it has all the necessary characteristics of 
the Manual. I have pointed out that the Manual, when it was intended for the 
use of unlettered preachers, at times approached in form the finished sermon 
(e.g. portions of the Speculum Christiani). This likeness would lead anyone who 
has not studied the Manuals as a class to mistake the Parson’s Tale for a ser- 
mon. As to the treatment of the Deadly Sins in the Parson’s Tale, I agree with 
Professor Chapman’s contention that it is not an interpolation. 

%T have used the Quentell (1479) and the Rovillium (1585) editions. 
Welther, L’Exemplum ..., 166,is apparently following B.N. MS. lat. 3515 in giv- 
ing the order of vices as Gluttony, Lechery, Envy, Wrath, Avarice, Sloth, Pride. 
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and that the normal order of the four other Vices is disarranged; 
a comparatively normal order being Avarice, Gluttony, Lechery. 
At present I know of no treatment in any sort of medieval 
writing bearing on the problem of Chaucer’s source for the Par- 
son’s Tale that follows Peraldus’s order in treating the Vices. 
Therefore we can see how “ultimate”’ is Peraldus as a source for 
Chaucer. 

In my preceding discussion of the manuals, I have been 
careful not only to list items dealt with in the manual but also 
to list many of them in the order in which they occur within the 
manual. The Parson’s Tale has been referred to as the “un- 
fortunate piecing together of two distinct treatises” ; this piecing 
together is, as we have seen in the analysis of the foregoing 
manuals, not a peculiar thing. It is an exceptional manual which 
does not touch upon the Virtues and Vices at some point in it. 
However, rather than being a manual of the Archbishop Peck- 
ham type, Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale is of the confessional type. 
Although the order in which the points were treated varied 
greatly, Chaucer is not, as has been suggested, unique in that. 
Chaucer’s order of points is Penitence and Confession, the 
Deadly Sins (Pride, Envy, Wrath, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, 
Lechery), the Commandments (treatment omitted), Confession 
and Satisfaction. The French confessional in MS. Douce 282 
(thirteenth century) has almost the same order: the beginning 
of the confessional, the Ten Commandments, the Sins; and then 
it resumes the confessional with confession of heart and of 
mouth, the item with which Chaucer resumes. The late thir- 
teenth century manual in French in MS. Lambeth 182 runs as 
follows: Lord’s Prayer, Pains of Hell, Confession, Command- 
ments, Vices and Virtues, Confession. Exactly the same order 
as that used by Chaucer is found in the French manual (ca. 
1300) of MS. Fr. f. 1 in the Bodleian: Confession, the Sins, 
Commandments, and Confession. The same order is also found 
in De Modo Confessionis of MS. Trinity (Dublin) 312 (four- 
teenth century).” 


“Tt is interesting to observe that this splitting up of confession in the 
manual might possibly have been an outgrowth of an original form similar to 
that of the confessional of MS. Bodl. 923 (see above, p. 13): Contrition, Con- 
fession, Satisfaction, with the Sins and Commandments tucked away incon- 
spicuously under Confession. Having attained this position the Sins might have 
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Nor is Chaucer’s detail, his use of an extraordinary number 
of subdivisions of items without precedent. His treatment of the 
Deadly Sins is unusual. He lists sixteen kinds of Pride. So many 
divisions are quite uncommon, but the treatise in MS. Bodley 
90 (thirteenth century) lists eighteen, of which at least thirteen 
are parallel to Chaucer’s. Furthermore, to regard La Somme des 
Vices et des Vertus of Laurentius Gallus as “no longer important” 
in relation to Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale shows, I believe, a lack 
of caution. His work, of course, is not of the confessional type. 
He treats the Commandments, the Articles, the Vices, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Gifts, and the Virtues.* But the order in which he 
treats the Vices is near to that of Chaucer, only Gluttony and 
Lechery being interchanged. Sloth and Avarice, which often 
interchange, are the same in both. Chaucer uses the device of 
the bough and the twigs, which Laurentius employs but which 
Peraldus does not. I do not think that Chaucer used Laurentius, 
but he is in the stream that flows to Chaucer. 

As an instance of what I mean by “the stream” see the friar 
manual of Virtues and Vices written either by the great English 
Austin, John Waldeby, or by Richard Lavenham, the Carmel- 





retained it and might have quickly become expanded to the proportions found 
in the Parson’s Tale. 

33 We have seen throughout our foregoing discussion that whatever the 
nature of the manual, at some point in most of them we find a treatment of the 
Sins. Treatment of the Sins was required by the Peckham Constitutions, and 
obviously any confessional would have to deal with them. Therefore it is not 
surprising to find manuals of the Virtues and Vices. Some of these contain, in a 
decidedly unbalanced form, some treatment of the Six Points; others confine 
themselves strictly to the Sins with instructions that the manual is to be used 
by the priest in his contact with laymen. I have excluded these manuals from 
my foregoing discussion because they are too lop-sided; one phase of the Six 
Points has been given a place of too much prominence. Therefore I have ex- 
cluded the Fasciculus Morum (see Note 1) which emphasizes the Vices by using 
them as a framework. And so with didactic treatises, some of which are specifi- 
cally for the use of the unlettered clergy, which overemphasize some one of 
the Six Points. I have alluded to Dives et Pauper which emphasizes the Deca- 
logue but is mainly concerned with a simple interpretation of canon law. The 
Floure of the Commaundements of God also uses the Decalogue but is mainly acom- 
pilation of exempla (see my article in The Library, N.S. xtv, 3). The same 
practice holds concerning the other Points, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave, as many 
prose treatises attest and poems such as those of William of Shoreham and the 


Speculum Vitae. 
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ite.** This is an English manual of the fourteenth century that 
uses the device of the bough, which we have noted in Laurentius 
Gallus and in Chaucer, Pride having eight branches, Envy hav- 
ing four, etc. This manual belongs also to another stream: the 
vices are likened to animals, as they are in the Ancren Rivwle, 
the animals differing considerably, however. 

Whatever may be Chaucer’s ultimate sources, Miss Peter- 
sen’s real conclusion is that his immediate source is a manual 
as yet unidentified. She felt that this manual was written in 
Latin rather than in French. I have constantly felt during my 
examination of many manuals that the whole set-up of Chau- 
cer’s Parson’s Tale is French in tone and manner rather than 
Latin, and that it is merely a translation. My conviction has 
been increased by an examination of a fragment of a Latin con- 
fessional (dated ca. 1300) in MS. Lambeth 182. This fragment 
extends over most of the material in Chaucer that precedes his 
treatment of the Sins. Chaucer follows its plan closely, but de- 
parts frequently in subpoints. At times he translates rather 
closely for a dozen lines. Chaucer’s original, apparently, is a 
more elaborate treatise than that in MS. Lambeth 182, and from 
the very nature of the phrasing in passages where he translates 
fairly closely, the original should be in French.® That is, I am 
inclined to suspect that the fragment in MS. Lambeth 182 and 
Chaucer’s original, probably in French, are based on a common 
Latin original. Chaucer’s retractions come too hotly on the 
heels of the Parson’s Tale to allow us to believe that he was 
anything but in dead earnest and, with the evidence in hand 


* MS. Roy. 8. C.1. This MS. assigns this manual to Waldeby, and contains 
also Waldeby’s tracts on the Lord’s Prayer, the Salutation, and the Creed; and 
his sermon on the Passion. Joseph Pamphilio, Chronica Ordinis . . . (1581), 
p. 64, lists among John Waldeby’s works one called Contra septem peccata mor- 
talia. MS. Harl. 211 (f. 46b) attributes the manual to Richard Lavenham. 
Other copies of this manual are in MSS. Harl. 1197 and 1288, Rawl. C. 288 
(through Envy). Another manual of the Vices is in MS. Add. B. 15 (Bodley, 
early fourteenth century) written by the Dominican friar, Henricus de Mul- 
husen. 

% Note the phraseology, for instance, in Sections 4 and 7 of the Parson’s 
Tale (Skeat edition) which Chaucer is translating fairly closely. My theory is, 
that were Chaucer translating from Latin in these Sections, his phrasing would 
not be such as it is. Since I came to these conclusions and examined this frag- 
ment, Professor Robinson’s Complete Works . . . has been published; see p. 874 
and elsewhere in his notes for indications of a French source for the Tale. 
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which I have offered, that this work is anything but a “trans- 
lacion.” Whether I am right or wrong in my conclusions, which 
are certainly based on frail evidence, my theory suggests new 
limitations within which to search for Chaucer’s source. 

The problem of sources in these manuals is a baffling one: 
so many of them were written treating the same general head- 
ings, so many possible sources accumulated as time passed. 
When we read as early as the thirteenth century in the prologue 
of a confessional™ a list of “le plus en auctorite” which includes 
“Saint Gregorie la pape. Saint aunsaume le arceueske. Saint 
Augustin le eueske. Saint iohan le eueske buche dor. Bartholo- 
meu le eueske. Saint Bede le prestre. Li abbe ailred. Li prior 
clement. li prior Ricard. Pere li lumbard. Pere li chantre de 
paris. Maistre escice. Maistre Robert de flemesbroc. & plusurs 
autres,” we can see what an ambitious writer of a confessional 
one hundred years later might have piled up before him as 
authorities to consult in the composition of a confessional. 

H. G. PFANDER 


New York University 


% MS. Douce 282. 
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THEODOR FONTANE’S RELATION TO GERMAN 
CONSERVATIVE FORCES DURING THE 
PERIOD 1849-1870 


Historically, the period 1849-70 is characterized in Germany 
by the reactionary government of Frederick William IV and 
the founding of the German Empire under William I and Bis- 
marck. The general tone is predominantly conservative, that is, 
a desire to maintain the existing order of things, changes being 
effected only when rendered necessary by the slow, organic, and 
inevitable evolution of conditions.! During the latter part of 
this period, Bismarck, the Ultraconservative of 1848, deserted 
his party when he saw that it was opposed to his program of 
unification, and supported the political principles of the Na- 
tional Liberals. This act was largely a matter of expediency, 
since the great statesman became convinced that a realistic 
policy was the best approach to a solution of the problem of 
Germany’s security. Bismarck was supported by the King, who, 
upon being appointed to the regency in 1857, demanded the 
resignation of the reactionary minister Manteuffel. It was 
clearly evident that the humiliating days of the Holy Alliance 
and of Olmiitz were at an end; in the minds of many a second 
Frederick the Great had ascended the throne of the Hohenzol- 
lern. In 1859, on the occasion of the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Schiller, the “National- 
verein” was founded, whose program included the union of all 
the German states, with the exception of Austria, under the 
leadership of Prussia. After Bismarck had ruthlessly overruled 


1 Cf. L. Bergstriisser, Geschichte der politischen Parteien in Deutschland 
(Berlin, 1928), p. 54. Conservatism as a principle in Prussian politics existed 
long before the organization of a party with a definite platform. In this sense H. 
von Kleist’s Berliner Abendblitter may be considered one of the first conserva- 
tive newspapers, since it opposed the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. Con- 
servative was also the Berliner politisches Wochenblatt published 1831-41 by 
General Radowitz. In 1848 Kleist-Retzow, Bismarck, Below-Hohendorf and 
others founded the “Verein zur Wahrung der Interessen des Grossgrundbesitzes 
und der Férderung des Wohlstandes aller Volksklassen.” This was called by its 
opponents the “Junkerpartei” and was the beginning of the Conservative Party. 
Later, this group, at first consisting largely of Junkers, was joined by repre- 
sentatives of the Prussian bureaucracy and of Protestant orthodoxy. In 1848 
the Neue Preussische Zeitung, under the skillful editorship of Hermann Wagener, 
became the party organ. 
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the objections of the Progressives to a reform of the army and to 
an increased military budget, the stage was set for the carrying 
out of this program. It was accomplished by the wars of 1864 
with Denmark, 1866 with Austria, and 1870 with France. 

Theodor Fontane, who was well known during this period 
chiefly as a Berlin journalist and ballad writer, not only followed 
these events with the greatest interest, but was also officially 
associated with most of them. In 1850 he was assigned to a posi- 
tion in the Press Bureau of the Manteuffel ministry, and in 1852 
was sent to England to promote the interests of Prussia. From 
1855 until 1859 he was again in London as the foreign corre- 
spondent of the Kreuzzeitung (Neue Preussische Zeitung) and of 
Die Zeit, both official papers of the Prussian Government. 
During the campaigns of 1864-70 he accompanied the Prussian 
army as war correspondent for the Kreuzzettung. 

If we take into consideration Fontane’s literary activities 
during this period, it becomes evident that his natural conserva- 
tive proclivities* were greatly enhanced by the circumstances of 
his association with these forces of conservatism. Popular bal- 
lads, which deal with the lives and deeds of the heroic Prussian 
generals of the time of Frederick the Great; five large volumes 
of a socio-historical nature,’ the result of years of intimate con- 
tact with the Prussian Junkers, an association which was ma- 
terially to color his political judgment and to influence the tenor 
of his novels; four volumes of war nooks, his contribution to the 
glory of this period of Prussian history*—all these bear witness 
to Fontane’s profound interest in the conservative forces which 
were determining the development of Germany at that time. 

It may be pointed out here that Fontane’s enthusiasm for 
the Revolution of 1848 had been of short duration; his frank, 
adverse criticism of this movement, and the acceptance of the 
political principles of its opponents, were merely a logical re- 
action. His innate predisposition for law and order, for “‘festes 
Gesetz und fester Befehl,’”’ soon gained the ascendancy over his 
temporary belief in the right of self-determination of the masses. 


2 Cf. A. L. Davis, “‘Fontane as a Political Thinker,’ Germanic Review, 
vit (July, 1933), 183 f. 

3 Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, Berlin, 1862-82. 

‘ Fontane received a gift of 130 Friedrichsd’or from King William I for 
his book Der deutsche Krieg von 1866, Berlin, 1871. 
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Government by a dynamic and enlightened personality, or by 
a patriarchal system similar to that of ‘Old Fritz,’ came in- 
trinsically nearer to his political ideal than a democratic party 
program.® The failure of the Republic and the strengthening of 
an old historical power through the granting of a constitution 
were now established facts. He believed that the interests of 
Germany could be served best by the further development of 
the Prussian State as a constitutional power, a belief that 
enabled Fontane later to greet the beginning of the regency of 
William I with confidence and hope. 

This change of attitude is clearly brought out in a letter 
written in 1849. Fontane had submitted an essay, entitled 
‘“‘Preussen—ein Militir- oder Polizeistaat,’’* to the editor of the 
Dresdner Zeitung. The return of this article because of its 
“durchgehende altpreussische Gesinnung”’ prompted the author 
to write the following to his friend Wolfsohn: 


Ich wundre mich iiber diese Erklarung gar nicht,—-sie ist ganz in der Ordnung; 
aber es geht daraus hervor, dass ich fiir jene Zeitung nicht schreiben kann, wenn 
gerade das, was mich am meisten erwirmt und erhebt, von ihr verworfen werden 
muss. Ich bin nun mal Preusse, und freue mich es zu sein. War es denkbar, 
dass sich aus Lippe-Schaumburg oder aus Hohenzollern-Hechingen ein grosses, 
einiges Deutschland bilden kénne und wollte, so wiird’ ich preussische Regierung 
und preussisches Volk verachten, wenn es auch nur einen Augenblick anstiinde, 
sich der Hoheit und Herrlichkeit des Gesammt-Vaterlandes zum Opfer zu 
bringen. Unseren par force Demokraten zu gefallen aber mein Vaterland zu 
schmihen und zu verkleinern, blos um nachher eine vollstindige Schweinewirt- 
schaft und in dem republikanischen Flicken-Lappen, Deutschland genant, noch 
lange nicht so viel deutsche Kraft und Tiichtigkeit zu haben wie jetzt in dem 
alleinigen Preussen,—um diese Herrlichkeit zu erzielen, mag und werde ich 
Preussen nicht in den Dreck treten ... ; ich werde Gelegenheit haben, nach 
wie vor auf die Polizei zu schimpfen. .. . / Aber die Entriistung iiber unpreus- 
sische Handelsweise der jetzigen preussischen Machthaber wird nie so weit gehn, 
dass ich das Kind mit dem Bade ausschiitte und wohl gar Land und Volk 
schmihe, aus Liebe zu dem ich iiberhaupt nur in Entriistung geraten konnte.’ 


During the years immediately preceding the Revolution of 
1848 and for several years thereafter, Fontane’s conservative 
bent was considerably strengthened by his activities in “Der 


5 J. Ettlinger, Theodor Fontane (Berlin, 1904), p. 60. 

6 Published in Theodor Fontanes Briefwechsel mit Wilhelm Wolfsohn, heraus- 
gegeben von W. Wolters (Berlin, 1910), p. 47 f. Fontane defends the necessity 
of the military state, but opposes a ‘“‘Polizeistaat,”’ which in his opinion was al- 
ways one of the evil associates of a reactionary government. 

7 [bid., 461. 
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Tunnel iiber der Spree.’ In this literary club, which Font. 
joined in 1844, he came in contact with young men who, beii « 
for the most part officers and members of the Prussian aris- 
tocracy, were very different in temperament from the members 
of the Herwegh Club in Leipzig.? Furthermore, the names of 
Friedrich Scherenberg, Bernhard von Lepel, Paul Heyse, Georg 
Hesekiel, Graf Moritz Strachwitz, Theodor Storm, and Emanuel 
von Geibel were already well known in the literary circles of 
Berlin. Scherenberg, to whom Fontane has erected a monument 
in his book Christian Friedrich Scherenberg und das literarische 
Berlin von 1840 bis 1860,'° was the guiding spirit of this group, 
and his patriotic epics determined the trend of the literary pro- 
ductions of its members. Fontane relates in his autobiography 
that these young writers, like most cultured Prussians of the 
time, were occasionally National Liberal in their sympathies, 
although they were never active in promoting the principles of 
this party, since political debates were forbidden in the meetings 
of the society. But in spite of an occasional effusion of liberal 
sentiment, the members as a whole were actually more conserva- 
tive than liberal. “Im ganzen war der Tunnel, trotz seines ge- 
legentlich stark hervortretenden Freisinns, doch von jener alt- 
preussischen Art, darin der Konservatismus in erster Reihe 
mitspricht, und so hérte man denn bald wieder lieber von 
Hohenfriedberg und dem Zietenritt, von Ligny und Waterloo.””™ 

It is highly significant that Fontane’s early ballads, which 
glorify the old popular heroes of the time of Frederick the Great, 
and which were the result of his historical interests and of the 
patriotic atmosphere prevailing in “Der Tunnel,” were written 

*“Der Tunnel iiber der Spree” or “Der Berliner Sonntagsverein” was 
founded in 1827 by M. G. Saphir. Originally a heterogeneous group of young 
students, merchants, actors, officers, artists, and literary dilettantes, it became 
later a “Dichterverein,” which exerted considerable influence upon the literary 
life of Berlin from 1840-60. 

® Cf. passage in a letter of 1854: “Es kam die Herweghzeit. Ich machte den 
Schwindel griindlich mit, und das Historische schlug ins Politische um. Dem 
vielgeschmahten Tunnel verdank’ ich es, dass ich mich wiederfand und wieder 
den Gaul bestieg, auf den ich nun mal gehére.” Fontane, Briefe an seine Freunde, 
herausgegeben von O. Pniower und P. Schlenther (Berlin, 1925), 1, 107. 

10 Berlin, 1885. 

™ Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig, ii, rv, 206. Reference is to series, volume, and 
page of: Theodor Fontane, Gesamtausgabe der erzihlenden Schriften in neun 
Béinden (zwei Reihen), Berlin, 1925. 
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in the year 1847, that is, one year before the Revolution.” 
Although these ballads reveal Fontane’s warm feeling for his 
country, and although they undoubtedly helped create the 
legend of his ““Prussianism,’’ nevertheless they are not marked 
by a strong nationalistic tendency. On the contrary, they cele- 
brate the human qualities of these military heroes, who are 
representatives of a soldier type, not of a militaristic state, a 
fact that accounts for their universal appeal.” Derffling, Des- 
sauer, Zieten, Seydlitz, Schwerin, Keith—all are realistically 
and vividly portrayed as men and as soldiers. For example, one 
day Seydlitz, the citizen, is provoked by the Burgomaster of 
Ohlau: 


Und jeden Morgen unentwegt, 

Sich auch Zippelmiitz’ ins Fenster legt, 

Und wenn der Seydlitz driiben schmaucht, 
Auch Zippelmiitze sein Pfeifchen raucht, 
Und wenn der Seydlitz zum Rduspern ruckt, 
Hat Zippelmiitze schon ausgespuckt.™ 


The next day Seydlitz, the soldier, is thundering with his 
squadrons of cavalry across the battle field. 

Gestern in Ohlau im Fenster liegen, 

Heute bei Zorndorf siegen, siegen,— 


Wie kam der Wandel! Fragt nicht wie, 
Klein im Kleinen, im Grossen Genie.“ 


It is interesting to note how the political vicissitudes of the 
years 1850-51 affected the young ballad writer, who, because of 
financial difficulties, was very dependent upon external circum- 
stances at this time. In 1848 Fontane had criticized the action 
of the Frankfurt Assembly for not supporting Schleswig-Hol- 
stein in its struggle for freedom. In 1850 when the news of the 
defeat of the northern provinces at Idstedt reached him, he 
immediately set out for the north, determined to enlist in their 
cause. Before he reached the scene of battle, however, he re- 
ceived word from a friend that a position in the Press Bureau 
of the new ministry was awaiting him. Returning to Berlin, he 

2 Soon after his initiation into “Der Tunnel” Fontane submitted several 
peems written in the Herwegh style, but they were coldly received. “Der alte 
Derffling”’ won him acclamation and fame at once. 

13 It is interesting to compare the poems of Liliencron and the dramas of 


Wildenbruch with Fontane’s ballads in this respect. 
“ Gedichte, i, 1, 220. 6 Jbid., i, 1, 221. 
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at once accepted the office, for it assured him a fixed income, 
and enabled him now to marry the young lady to whom he had 
been engaged for five years. Hardly had he begun his duties, 
however, when a change of ministers caused him to lose his 
position. Again without steady employment, he is filled with 
despair at this disastrous turn of affairs. Bitterly he attacks his 
former employer and looks with favor upon the possibility of a 
new uprising of the people. Only a Washington or a William of 
Orange can save Germany now, he believes. “‘Was bis jetzt 
hervorgetreten, war nur der Schaum der Girung; drunter sitzt, 
so hoff’ ich, das wahre, echte Feuer. Die Ehrgeizigen haben das 
Begnadigungsblei im Leibe, die anderweiten Jammerkerle sind 
entlarvt. .. .’”%6 

This loss of confidence in Prussian leadership was, however, 
like his recurrent periods of enthusiasm for republicanism, of 
short duration. In 1852 he was reappointed to the press bureau 
and, in a semi-official capacity, sent to England as a repre- 
sentative of that government which he had so recently decried." 

Fontane’s long sojourn in England was undoubtedly of in- 
estimable importance.'* His keen power of observation and his 
sympathetic understanding of all classes of people gave him a 
profound insight into the character of a pragmatically inclined 


8 Briefe an seine Freunde, t, 33. 

17 Tt should be emphasized that from now until his death Fontane remained 
a staunch Prussian. In 1880 he wrote to his wife: ‘“Dabei sei bemerkt, dass ich 
mich doch mehr und mehr zum Preussen- und Berlinertum zu bekehren anfange. 
Freilich spat, aber besser spit als gar nicht.” Briefe an seine Familie, herausge- 
geben von K. E. O. Fritsch (Berlin, 1924) 1, 299. And as late as 1894 he could 
confess: ‘‘Und dabei bin ich in der Wolle gefarbter Preusse.’”’ Briefe an seine 
Freunde, 1, 318. That this outspoken Prussianism was not characterised by a 
mystic belief in the divine mission of Prussia, or by a blind hero worship, is 
proven by the fact that after 1870 Fontane became more and more severe in his 
criticism of Prussia and its leaders. These, too, were human, having faults as 
well as virtues, and as such they interested the novelist most. 

1% Cf. L. Shears, The Influence of Walter Scott on the Novels of Theodor 
Fontane (New York, 1922), p. 11: “It is doubtful whether any other experience 
would have been so salutary in giving the struggling author a knowledge of the 
world, a broad general culture, and clearness as to his own literary mission.” 
F. Schénemann expresses a similar sentiment in an article, entitled ““Theodor 
Fontane und England,” PMLA, xxx (1915), p. 671: “Die starken und tiefen 
Anregungen und Erlebnisse, die er in England empfing, gaben ihm die letzte 
Klarheit zu seinem eigenen deutschen Schaffen.” 
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people.'® Eager to learn, his mind was alert to all phases of 
English life, and it is quite possible that his spontaneous and 
intuitively correct judgment of human character and current 
events, and his realistic outlook upon life gained greater assur- 
ance at this time. 

Although the articles which Fontane wrote while in England 
for German papers are not of a political nature,” it is known 
that he was an assiduous reader of the English press, and, be- 
cause of his official connections, that he was obliged to concern 
himself with the political life of the nation. R. M. Meyer is of 
the opinion that this experience exercised a determining in- 
fluence not only upon the tone and character of Fontane’s 
ballads, but also upon his conception of many political prob- 
lems.” And according to Krammer, ‘Die praktische Beschafti- 
gung mit der Politik und der Eindruck des englischen Lebens 
werden dann dazu beigetragen haben, den real-politischen Sinn 
in ihm zu verstirken und ihn den Nutzen und Segen der Ord- 
nung, die Notwendigkeit fester, tradierter Gewalten noch mehr 
erkennen zu lassen.’™ 

In England, Fontane believed also that he had found the 
classic example of his ideal of political criticism: courageous, 
but at the same time just and considerate. This exemplary and 
sane critical attitude of the English toward their state was the 
result of centuries of political experience, during which they 
had enjoyed a large share of freedom, but at the same time had 
developed a certain respectful and tolerant attitude toward 
their rulers, toward the nobility, and toward Parliament. This 
combination of political liberty with a profound respect for 
authority accounted for their national unity, and was the secret 


19 Many of the characters of Fontane’s novels and frequent allusions to 
English affairs in his letters give adequate evidence of the marked influence 
which this sojourn exercised upon his life. Cf. the sympathetic character of 
Nelson in Frau Jenny Treibel and of Graf Barby in Der Stechlin. In 1898, a few 
months before his death, Fontane wrote to his friend James Morris: “Die 
politischen Schwierigkeiten Englands . . . verfolge ich mit dem héchsten In- 
teresse.” Briefe an seine Freunde, 11, 458. 

2° Collected and published in book form under the titles Ein Sommer in 
England and Aus England, Stuttgart, 1860. 

1 R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1912), 
p. 392. % M. Krammer, Theodor Fontane (Berlin, 1922), p. 72. 
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of their unparalleled success in building up a great empire.” 

Owing to his inadequate salary and to the instability of his 
position, Fontane was unable to avail himself to the utmost of 
the many opportunities which this sojourn in England offered, 
and to perform satisfactorily his duties as an official representa- 
tive of the Prussian Government in England. In fact, he was 
paid so insufficiently that he could not dress appropriately. 
Instead of living as a gentleman, he was obliged to live as a 
poor man of letters, with clumsy boots, old-fashioned shabby 
coat, and dirty gloves.™ Bitterly he attacks the Prussian Govern- 
ment for its pettiness in this matter: 


Die poplige Unteroffizierswirtschaft der preussischen Verwaltung ist einfach 
licherlich. Wollen sie einen Menschen, der nun “mal Offizier” ist, in ihrer Beam- 
tenarmee verwenden, so sollen sie ihn nicht traktieren wie einen Gefreiten. 
Diese Impotenz aller Massregeln, dies Wollen und nicht Kénnen, dies Be- 
streben, einen literarischen Gesandtschaftsattaché aus mir zu machen und mich 
zu bezahlen wie einen Gesandtschaftsbedienten—das alles widert mich an.* 


This severe criticism of the Manteuffel ministry leads one to 
surmise that Fontane was in favor of its imminent downfall, 
even though such an event might cost him his position. Accord- 
ing to a letter to Merckel in 1857, he expressed his doubts con- 
cerning the ability of an extremely reactionary régime to bring 
about a favorable development of constitutional government. 
He feared that the days of Jena might return unless a safety- 
dam were erected to stop the threatening flood. For this reason 
he was still in favor of strict laws and just judges, but the land 
must be free of “Polizeijustiz, die wenig besser als Druck und 
Willkiir ist.’ 

When in 1859 Manteuffel was compelled by the Prince 
Regent to resign, Fontane also surrendered his position in 
England, refusing to continue in the service of the new govern- 
ment, although he knew that he would be accused by the Liber- 


It should be pointed out, however, that England’s ruthless policy of 
imperial expansion was a mark for Fontane’s criticism throughout his life. Her 
greed for colonies, disguised under the hypocritical pretense of carrying Christi- 
anity to the heathen, Fontane most emphatically discountenanced. Cf. passage 
in Der Stechlin, ii, m1, 263: ‘Sie sind driiben schrecklich runtergekommen, weil 
der Kult vor dem goldenen Kalbe bestindig wichst; lauter Jobber und die 
vornehme Welt obenan. und dabei so heuchlerisch; sie sagen ‘Christus’ und 
meinen Kattun.” % Briefe an seine Familie, 1, 65. 

% Tbid., 1, 00. % Briefe an seine Freunde, t, 187. 
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als of being a henchman of Manteuffel. There were two main 
reasons for this decision. In the first place, he did not care to 
jeopardize his good reputation of loyalty, reliability, and con- 
sistency.”’ In the second place, the new liberal government had 
not yet had occasion to prove its good purposes. Had not ex- 
perience taught him that in government and politics it was often 
very difficult to carry out promises, even when made with the 
best of intentions? Furthermore, he could not share the en- 
thusiasm of those who saw in ‘“‘jedem liberalen Privatdozenten 
den geeignetsten Anwirter auf einen Ministerposten,’* and, 
unlike those who were defaming the Manteuffel ministry on 
every score, believed that it had not been entirely devoid of 
good qualities. 

For these reasons Fontane felt it useless to change front 
unwarrantedly, and to accept an offer of a position under the 
new government. Again he joined the conservative ranks, this 
time as a member of the staff of the Kreuzzeitung, for which he 
wrote and edited articles on English affairs. | 

“Man wird mit den Jahren ehrlich und aufrichtig kon- 
servativer und lisst sich durch Persénlichkeiten und zufillige 
Vorkommnisse immer weniger in den grossen Prinzipien beir- 
ren.’”*® These words, written in 1860 to Paul Heyse, are an 
appropriate motif for Fontane’s political persuasion during the 
sixties, the happiest years of his life. True to his fears expressed 
at the time of the close of the Manteuffel era, the new liberal 
government had not lived up to expectations. In 1860 he sums 
up the situation with characteristic Fontanean insight: “. . .zu 
gleicher Zeit aber ist es meine Uberzeugung, dass Preussen nach 
aussen hin nie kiimmerlicher dagestanden hat wie eben jetzt, 
und dass eine solche schlaffe, farblose, nichtssagende und nichts- 
tuende Nachtwichterpolitik wie unsere jetzigen Ehrenmanner 
. . . sie betreiben, noch gar nicht dagewesen ist.’*° And in 1861, 
during the voting for members of the famous House of Repre- 
sentatives which began the opposition to the King’s measures 
of army reform, Fontane, who served on the election committee 
in his precinct, made the following observations concerning the 
voters: “‘Ubrigens hab’ ich doch auch heute wieder gesehn, dass 
alle ernsten Leute, die nach Zuverlissigkeit, Treue, Charakter, 

27 Thid., 1, 199. 28 Krammer, op. cit., 20. 

2° Der Briefwechsel von Theodor Fontane und Paul Heyse 1850-1897, heraus- 
gegeben von Erich Petzet (Berlin, 1929), p. 86. % Thid., 99. 
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meinetwegen auch ein bisschen nach Fanatismus und Verbis- 
senheit aussehn, Konservative sind—das andre ist doch der 
reine Triebsand, der durch die Strémung, wie sie gerade geht, 
mal hierhin, mal dorthin geworfen wird.’ 

Fontane’s attitude toward the wars of unification, as evi- 
denced by his ballads written on the occasion of the decisive 
battles of 1864 and 1866, and on the occasion of the triumphal 
entry of the victorious troops into Berlin, is characterized by 
great fervor. Szczepanski relates how he, as a boy of nine, was 
carried away by this contagious enthusiasm upon reading “Der 
Tag von Diippel”’ after its first appearance in the Kreuszeitung. 
“Der Diippeler Sturmmarsch klang allen Preussen wie die 
Jubelouvertiire einer neu anbrechenden heroischen Epoche in 
die Ohren, und der Jubel der Schlussverse des Fontaneschen 
Diippelliedes: 

Die Preussen sind die alten noch, 
Du Tag von Diippel lebe hoch! 


weckte ein Echo in jedem preussischen Herzen.” 

This period is also the beginning of Fontane’s intimate as- 
sociation with the Junkers of Mark Brandenburg. The staff of 
the Kreuzzeitung consisted largely of this class of officers and 
nobles, who by their magnanimity and spirit of tolerance at once 
won Fontane’s heart. The policy of the paper, although theoreti- 
cally ultraconservative, was not one of narrowmindedness and 
intolerance. Its tone is suggested by the words of one of the 
editors: ““Meine Herren, vergessen wir nicht, auch das kon- 
servativste Blatt ist immer noch mehr Blatt als konservativ.’™ 
Fontane’s association with these noblemen and his travels 
through the Mark, their home, resulted in his voluminous socio- 
historical work, Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, an 
enduring monument to this sturdy, bluff, but likable class of 
German aristocracy. 


Briefe an seine Freunde, t, 224. 

*® Fontane’s war books are less productive in the study of his criticism of 
German political life of this period. He was writing about important historical 
events, and chose therefore to record his observations made while on the battle- 
field and in occupied territory, padding this material with interesting anecdotes. 

% P. Szczepanski, Theodor Fontane; ein deutscher Lyriker, Leipzig, o. J., 
p. 36. 

* Von Zwanszig bis Dreissig, ii, tv, 301 
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“‘Charmanter alter Herr und Bon-Garcon, aber freilich auch 
Pfiffikus.’** These words used to describe Baron Osten in Jr- 
rungen Wirrungen are an excellent brief characterization of the 
typical Junker of the Mark. Laconic, he has a marked aversion 
to prolixity; inwardly kind-hearted, even sentimental, out- 
wardly he is extremely crude and harsh, often covering up his 
kindness with a curse or threat; he is industrious, thrifty, en- 
dowed with a sincere bent for law and order and with a strongly 
developed sense of duty; he is practical in his thinking, eager to 
observe and to learn. “Alle unniitzen Aufregungen und Leiden- 
schaften sind ihm verhasst, er liebt nichts als die ruhige ununter- 
brochene Arbeit; er verheiratet sich, besucht die Kirche, weil 
doch ‘alles seine Ordnung haben muss’.’’* 

Fontane, who was not unmindful of the shortcomings of the 
Junker class, was ever appreciative of their good qualities, which 
he was happy to portray in his works down to the very last 
years of his life.*”7 “Es verlohnt sich doch eigentlich nur noch 
‘von Familie’ zu sein,” he writes in 1860. ““Zehn Generationen 
von 500 Schultzes und Lehmanns sind noch lange nicht so in- 
teressant wie drei Generationen eines einzigen Marwitzzweiges. 
Wer den Adel abschaffen wollte, schaffte den letzten Rest von 
Poesie aus der Welt.’** He calls them his “‘stille Liebe,’*® and 
as late as 1896 speaks of “. . . meine schliesslich als Untergrund 
immer noch vorhandene Adelsvorliebe. . . .’’*° And again in his 
autobiography he writes: “Die glinzenden Nummern unter 
ihnen—und ihrer sind nicht wenige—sind eben glinzend, und 
diese nicht lieben zu wollen, wire Dummbheit; aber auch die 
nicht glanzenden—und ihrer sind freilich noch mehrere—haben 
trotz Egoismus und Quitzowtum, oder auch vielleicht um beider 
willen, einen ganz eigentiimlichen Charme, den herauszufiihlen 
ich mich gliicklich schatze.’™ 

% Trrungen Wirrungen, i, v, 163. 

* K. Steinfeldt, “Theodor Fontane. Eine litterarische Studie.” Wester- 
mann’s M onatshefte 67 (1890), 459 f. 

37 Cf. Krammer, op. cit., 74: “‘ ‘Geschwirmt’ hat er in Briefen, Romanen, 
Gesprachen immer nur von den anderen deutschen Stémmen, nie von den 
Miarkern. Seinem Herzen standen sie nicht nahe; es war keine Rasse, die man 
lieben konnte. . . .”” Der Stechlin alone would refute this erroneous statement. 

38 Briefe an seine Familie, 1, 112. % Tbid., 1, 95. 

“© Briefe an seine Freunde, 1, 390. 

“| Von Zwansig bis Dreissig, ii, tv, 314f. 
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And still it cannot be maintained that Fontane glorified un- 
duly these Junkers of Mark Brandenburg. When the Wanderung- 
en were severely criticized on this score by the enemies of the 
Prussian aristocracy, Fontane defended himself by writing: 
*«. . . ich habe iiberall liebevoll geschildert, aber nirgends glorifi- 
ziert, nicht einmal meinen Liebling Marwitz. Ich habe sagen 
wollen und habe wirklich gesagt: ‘Kinder, so schlimm, wie ihr 
es macht, ist es nicht,’ und dazu war ich berechtigt; aber es ist 
Torheit, aus diesen Biichern herauslesen zu wollen, ich hatte 
eine Schwarmerei fiir Mark und Mirker. So dumm war ich 
nicht.” And in a letter to Herz: ‘Ich beschreibe den Adel, und 
dazu habe ich als Biirgerlicher ein gutes Recht; er ist mir Objekt, 
weiter nichts. Mein Buch zeigt nirgends eine unwiirdige Gesin- 
nung, und es ist mindestens unpassend, mir mehr oder weniger 
direkt eine servile Verbeugung vorzuwerfen.’’* 

But this work was undoubtedly meant to be more than a 
defense of Fontane’s homeland against unjust criticism. It was 
not to glorify the old, but it was to hold up to the present the 
best of the past as an example of vigor, industry, bravery, and 
hardiness. One can also find in it Fontane’s exposition of his 
attitude toward German political life at that time, for it reveals 


something of his conservative belief ir the value of existing 
forces and in the potential power of their development; in 
Prussia’s historical mission.“ 


ARTHUR L. DAviIs 
Washington College 


® Briefe an seine Familie, 11, 13. 
Briefe an seine Freunde, 1, 238. 
“ Krammer, op. cit., 39. 
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1935), 45-47. (A review of Wadepuhl, Walter, Goethe’s 
Interest in the New World. Jena, 1934; and Schreiber, Carl 
F., Goetheana—A Centenary Portfolio from the Speck Col- 
lection. New Haven, 1932.) 

Popp, K. R., Jakob Bihme und Isaac Newton. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1935. xii+97 pp. 

Price, Mary Bell, and Price, Lawrence Marsden, The Publica- 
tion of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, xvu1 (1934), 1-288; Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1934. 288 pp. Reviewed by Fischer, W., in Anglia 
Beiblatt, xiv, x (Oct., 1934), 298-301; Viétor, Karl, LGRP, 
Lv, xi-xii (Nov.—Dec., 1934), 378-379; van Dam, J., 
English Studies (Dec., 1934), 236-238; van Tieghem, Paul, 
Revue de synthese, vit, iii (Dec., 1934), 226-227; Blanchard, 
F. T., Modern Language Forum, x1x, iv (Dec., 1934), 245; 
Del, F., Revue de l’univérsité de Bruxelles, 11 (Feb.—March- 
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April, 1935), 295; Kelley, J. A., GR, x, ii (April, 1935), 
140-141; Tronchon, H., RG, xxv, iii (July, 1935), 277- 
278; Hohlfeld, A. R., JEGP, xxxrv, iii (July, 1935), 451- 
452. 

Rich, Daniel Cotton, “German Art in Chicago.’”’ AGR, 1, iv 
(June, 1935), 35-38. 

Richter, F., Otto Ludwigs Trauerspielplan Tiberius Gracchus und 
sein Zusammenhang mit den Shakespeare Studien. Sprache 
und Kultur der germanischen und romanischen Volker, 
Reihe B, Germanische Reihe x11. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1935. 
89 pp. Reviewed by Wolf, H. M., in ASNS, cixvt, i-iii 
(March, 1935), 132-133; Vogtherr, K., DLZ, 1935, iv (Oct. 
13, 1935), 1786-1790. 

Ruff, William, “Walter Scott and the Erl-King.” Englische 
Studien, Lx1x, i (July, 1934), 106-109. 

Schénemann, Friedrich, Amerika und der Nationalsozialismus. 
No. 4 of Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik. 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1934. 32 pp. (Causes and 
effects of the present anti-German propaganda in the U. S.) 

Schreiber, Carl F., “German at Yale.”’ AGR, m1, i (Sept., 1935), 
13-18, 52. 

Schurz, Carl, “Schurz und Kinkel auf der Flucht.”’ AGR, u, 
i (Sept., 1935), 30-32. (Extracts, in translation, from 
Schurz’s reminiscences.) 

Shine, Hill, “Carlyle and the German Philosophy Problem dur- 
ing the Year 1826-1827.” PMLA, Lt, iii (Sept., 1935), 
807-827. 

Spink, G. W., Ferdinand Freiligraths Verbannungsjahre in Lon- 
don. Berlin, 1932. Reviewed by Jantzen, H., in LGRP, 
LVI, ii (Jan.—Feb., 1935), 15-16. See also JEGP, xxxtv, 
ii (April, 1935), 300. 

Sternitzke, E., Der stilisierte Bankelsang. Wiirzburg, 1933. 
Notice by Gillies, A., in Year’s Work in Modern Language 
Studies, 1934. (“Sternitzke . . . reacts against the idea that 
Biirger derived this genre from England.”’) 

Stoudt, J. J., “The German Press in Pennsylvania and the 
American Revolution.” Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, Lx (Jan., 1935), 74-90. 

Strachan, L. R. M., “Goethe’s ‘worship of sorrow’ (Carlyle’s 
translation) might well be ‘worship of suffering’.” N&Q, 
cLxvu (1935), 33. 

Strassburger, Ralph Beaver, Pennsyloania-German Pioneers; a 
Publication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of 
Philadelphia from 1727 to 1808. Edited by W. J. Hinke. 
Forming vols. XLII-xLiv of the Proceedings of the Penn- 
sylvuania German Society. Norristown, Pa.: the Society, 
1934. Reviewed by Pfund, Harry W., in AGR, u, i (Sept., 
1935), 44-45. 
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Struble, G. G., “English of the Pennsylvania Germans.” A meri- 
can Speech, x (Oct., 1935), 163-172. 

Suesser, C., “‘War Lederstrumpf ein Deutscher.” Miinchener 
neueste Nachrichten, nr. 214, 1934. 

Sutter, Johann Augustus. Lebenserinnerungen des Generals 
Johann Augustus Sutter. Nach den Handschriften erzahlt¢ 
von Erwin Gustav Gudde. Frauenfeld u. Leipzig: Huber 
& Co.; New York: Stechert, 1935. Reviewed by Gramm, 
Hanns, in AGR, m1, ii (Dec., 1935), 46. 

Thielke, Karl L. F., Literatur- und Kunstkritik in ihren Wech- 
selbeziehungen. Ein Beitrag zur englischen Aesthetik des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Halle, 1935. Reviewed by Milch, Werner, in 
Die Literatur, xxxvit (1935), 617. 

Thomas, A., Don Carlos und Hamlet. Bonn, 1933. Noticed by 
Gillies, A., in Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, 
1934. (“Thomas gives a suggestive interpretation of Don 
Carlos by means of a comparison with Hamlet, throwing 
light on both plays.’’) 

Tolksdorf, Ciacile, John Gays Beggars Opera und Bert Brechts 
Dreigroschenoper. Bonn Diss., 1934. 80 pp. 

Townsend, Harvey Gates, Philosophical Ideas in the United 
States. New York: American Book Co., 1934. 294 pp. Re- 
viewed by Southwell, John A., in American Review, II, 
v (Oct., 1934), 665-668. 

Vollrath, Wilhelm, Thomas Carlyle und H. St. Chamberlain, zwet 
Freunde Deutschlands. Miinchen, 1935. Reviewed by 
Knauss, Bernhard, in Die Literatur, xxxvutt (1935), 99. 

Wadepuhl, Walter, Goethe’s Interest in the New World. Jena: 
Biedermann; New York: Stechert, 1934. 85 pp. Reviewed 
by Pfund, H. W., in AGR, 1, iv (June, 1935), 45-46. 

Walz, John A., “Harmlos, Harm. A Supposed Anglicism in 
German.” GR, x, ii (April, 1935), 98-144. 

Warnock, Robert, “Bayard Taylor’s Unpublished Letters to 
His Sister Annie.”’ AL, vm, i (March, 1935), 47-55. 

Waterhouse, G., “‘Schiller’s ‘Rauber’ in England before 1808.” 
MLR, xxx, iii (July, 1935), 355-357. 

West, Roscoe L., “Teaching a Foreign Language: Methods in 
German Secondary Schools.” AGR, u, ii (Dec., 1935), 
4-5. 

Widmann, Wilhelm, Hamlets Biihnenlaufbahn (1601-1877). 
Schriften der deutschen Shakes peare-Geselischaft, neue Folge, 
1 (1931). 276 pp. Reviewed by Weidenmiiller, W., in Die 
neueren Sprachen, xu, vii-viii (July.—Aug., 1935), 359. 
See also JEGP, xxxr1v, ii (April, 1935), 300. 

Williams, Stanley T., The Life of Washington Irving. 2 vols., 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 501 and 445 pp. 

(See Chapters X and XI and Appendix III for German 

influences on Irving.) 
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Winkelmann, Elizabeth. Coleridge und die Kantsche Philosophie. 
Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 1933. xii+258 pp. Reviewed 
by Praz, Maris, in English Studies, xv, vi, (Dec., 1935), 
238-240. See also JEGP, xxxr1v, ii (April, 1935), 300. 

Wolzogen, Ernst von. ‘“‘Wolzogen in America.” Books Abroad, 
Ix, i (Winter, 1935), 29. 

Wundt, Max, “Shakespeare in der deutschen Philosophie.” 
SJ, uxx (1935), 9-36. (Garve, Fichte, Schelling, Solger, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche.) 

Zeydel, Edwin H., Ludwig Tieck, the German Romaniticist. 
Princeton University Press, 1935. 

Zieg¢lschmid, A. J. F., “Englisch-Amerikanischer Einfluss auf 
den Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache der Nachkriegzeit.” 
J EGP, xxx1v, i (Jan., 1935), 24-33. 

Zollinger, J. P., “Johann August Sutter in der Literatur.” Neue 
Schweizer Rundschau, n. s., 11 (1934), 365-379. 


II. PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS—-UNPUBLISHED 
STUDIES 


Borbas, Laszlo (Swarthmore College), Mark Twain and the 
German Language. 

Dabney, Virginius (Richmond, Va.), The Germany of Hitler 
Looks at the United States. Paper read at the University 
of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 10, 1935. 
Mimeographed, 7 pp. 

Dallmann, William P. (Washington University), 1. Sealsfield as 
Interpreter of the American Spirit. See MLA program, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30, 1935. 2. The spirit of America 
as Interpreted in the Works of Charles Sealsfield. Diss., 
1935. 

Davidson, Carter (Carleton College), 1. Some Literary Contri- 
butions of German Immigrants to America. See MLA pro- 
gram, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30, 1935. 2. The Immigrant 
Autobiography as a Document of Cultural Assimilation. 
See University of Chicago, Abstracts of Theses, virt (1929- 
1930), 435-439. 3. The Immigrant Contribution to Ameri- 
can Literature (to be published in July by the American 
Book Company). 

Ehle, Ralph V. (Johns Hopkins University), German Opinion 
of America as Reflected in Two German Periodicals: Die 
deutsche Rundschau and Die neue Rundschau. Diss., 1933. 

Frank, K. G. (New York, N. Y.), German Science and Tech- 
nology in the United States. Paper read at the University 
of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 11, 1935. 
Mimeographed, 13 pp. 

Heller, Otto (Washington University), 1. The Diction of Charles 
Sealsfield: An Analysis of its Spontaneous and Studied 
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Peculiarities (in final draft). 2. A Sealsfield Bibliography 
(fully compiled requiring only a final checking). 
* Hemminghaus, E. F. (Hunter College), Mark Twain in Ger- 


many. 

Hodges, Henry G. (University of Cincinnati), American Opinion 
of the New Germany. Paper read at the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 10, 1935. Mimeo- 
graphed, 4 pp. 

Jones, Howard Mumford (University of Michigan), Notes 
toward Suggested Studies in European Influence. See 
MLA program, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 29, 1934. 

Knittle, Walter A. (College of the City of New York), The 
German Element in the United States, Its History and Con- 
tributions to American Life. Paper read at the University 
of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 8, 1935. Mimeo- 
graphed, 18 pp. 

Kruger, Frederick K. (Wittenberg College), Present and Future 
Political and Diplomatic Relations between the United 
States and Germany. Paper read at the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 13, 1935. (Mimeo- 
graphed, 12 pp. 

* Kubler, Ernest A. (Cornell University), 1. New Facts and 
Fiction Concerning John A. Sutter of California. 2. Johann 
Rudolf Wyss, the Author of the Most Popular German 
Book in America. 

Kummer, George (Rye, N. Y.), Carlyle’s Part in the Trans- 
mission of German Culture to America. 

Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. (Baltimore, Md.), America’s Cultural 
Debt to Germany. Paper read at the University of Virginia 
Institute of Public Affairs, July 8, 1935, Mimeographed, 
15 pp. 

Leon, Theodore H. (Washington University), A Study of the 
Mexican Novels of Sealsfield: Their Origin, Source, and 
Historic Truth. 

Liptzin, Sol (College of the City of New York), Massinger and 
Beer-Hoffmann. See MLA program, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 
30, 1935. 

Loomis, Grant (Tufts), The German Influence on Thoreau. 

Nicolai, Martha (Brooklyn College, College of the City of New 
York), German Literature in British Magazines 1836- 
1860. 

Nixon, Edgar (Ohio State University), The Separatist Society 
of Zoar. 

Phillips, Henry Albert (Bethel, Pa.), American Contributions 
to German Life. Paper read at the University of Virginia 
Institute of Public Affairs, July 12, 1935. Mimeographed, 
9 pp. 

Pochmann, Henry A. (Mississippi State College), A Survey and 
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Estimate of Research in German-American Cultural Rela- 
tions. Paper read at the University of Virginia Institute of 
Public Affairs, July 8, 1935. Mimeographed, 12 pp. 

Pollard, John A. (Yale University), A Definitive Biography of 
Whittier (including German influences on Whittier). 

Price, Lawrence M. (University of California), Inkle and 
Yariko Album. To be published by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press in 1936. 

Reichart, Walter A. (University of Michigan), Washington 
Irving, Borel, and Dumas. To be published in MLN. 

Rist, Walter (Washington University), Sealsfield’s Literary 
Horizon: A Study of His Belesenheit and Literary Theories. 

Rosenberg, Ben R. (Johns Hopkins University), The Baroque 
in English and German Literary Criticism. See MLA pro- 
gram, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 30, 1935. 

Schmidt, Ernest (New York, N. Y.), Americans in Germany. 
Paper read at the University of Virginia Institute of Public 
Affairs, July 12, 1935. Mimeographed, 11 pp. 

Simon, H. F. (Northwestern University), Cultural Relations 
[between Germany and America] between 1919-1932. Paper 
read at the University of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, 
July 9, 1935. Mimeographed, 21 pp. 

Steere, Elizabeth (William L. Clements Library, University of 
Michigan), A Manuscript List of Printed Materials regard- 
ing the Hessians in America. 

Tinsley, R. W. (University of Mississippi), Whitman in Germany. 

Uhlendorf, Bernhard (University of Michigan), An Edition 
(in translation) of all Documents in the Von Jungkeen 
MSS. and Letters of the William L. Clements Library Re- 
lating to the Siege of Charleston. 

Uhlendorf, Bernhard, and Vosper, Edna (University of Michi- 
gan), A Translation of Karl Leopold Baurmeister’s Letters 
in the William L. Clements Library. 

Walz, John A. (Harvard University), German Language and 
Literature in America. Paper read at the University of Vir- 
ginia Institute of Public Affairs, July 11, 1935. Mimeo- 
graphed, 25 pp. 

Wertheimer, Mildred (Foreign Policy Assn., New York, N. Y.), 
German-American Political and Economic Relations since 
the War. Paper read at the University of Virginia Institute 
of Public Affairs, July 9, 1935. Mimeographed, 14 pp. 


This Bibliography has been prepared by the following 
committee: 


Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, Mississippi State College; 
Lawrence M. Price, University of California; Bayard Q. 
Morgan, Stanford University; Charles F. Harrold, Michigan 
State Normal College. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Two ApocryPHA IN OLD ENc.iisH Homities. By Rudolph 
Willard. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1935. 23.5 cm., pp. viii+149. 
Beitraege zu englischen Philologie xxx. 


The first of the two apocrypha which Professor Willard 
studies is that of The Seven Heavens contained in the third of 
the homilies in MS. CCCC 41. Comparing several other texts, 
Irish and Latin, he studies the names of the seven heavens, of 
the doors of these, of the guardian angels, and of the cardinal 
virtues. The journey of the souls through the seven heavens is 
paralleled by the journey of the sinner, with the help of the 
twelve dragons, through the twelve circles of hell until it comes 
into the presence of Satan (MSS. Faustina A ix, no. 4, and 
CCCC 302, no. 10). His conclusions seem justifiable: (a) that the 
description of the passage of the soul through the 3d—5th heavens 
reflects the basis of the belief in purgatory; (b) that the story 
as told in CCCC 41 goes back to an early Latin text which arose 
among heretical sects, perhaps Gnostic. It would seem to have 
been Syrio-Babylonian in origin, rather than Egyptian. 

The second apocryphon is The Three Utterances of the 
Soul, of which Willard prints five texts: L, MS. Lat. 2628 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (reprinted from Miss Dudley, 1911); 
H, Hatton 114; C, Faustina A ix; J, Junius 85-86 (the last three 
hitherto unpublished); LF, English translation of the Irish in 
Liber Flavus Fergusiorum reprinted from Marstrander in Eriu 
v. 120-5. To the study of this apocryphon four-fifths of the book 
is devoted. The three utterances of the evil soul are: (a) “Great 
is the darkness!’”’ (b) “‘Rough is the road!” (c) ‘Great are the 
straits!’? To each the devils reply that greater or worse is in 
store. Corresponding utterances are attributed to the good soul, 
with fitting replies from the angels. In C alone the scene occurs 
at the Last Judgment; originally it took place at the hour of 
death, and this setting has been preserved in the other accounts. 
It is probable that the error of C arose through an awkward 
fusion of the theme of The Three Utterances with some form of 
The Vision of Paul. 

With great minuteness Willard studies the various problems 
rising out of the development of the theme: the color of the souls, 
the angels of death, the bases for the victors’ claim, ““The man 
is ours!’ the reason for saying, “Take the [good] soul gently 
from its body” in L, the escort and chant, and the utterances 
themselves. His general conclusion is that the story has survived 
because it was found to be an effective exemplum; that it was 
obviously popular in Britain; that it was of heretical rather than 
of orthodox origin, and Celtic rather than Roman. 

Willard’s reasoning is acutely penetrating yet fair. He has 
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made a distinct contribution to the critical literature of the 
visions. 
CLARK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 


Von Unsers HERREN Liven. A Middle High German Poem, 
Edited from the British Museum Manuscript, Additional 
24,946. By C. T. Carr, M.A. [Publications of the University 
of Manchester, Germanic Series, No. m1]. Manchester 
University Press, 1929. viii, 51 pp. 


This text of 941 lines is a poem preserved only in the British 
Museum MS. The original was probably written in the second 
half of the fourteenth century in East Swabian territory; the 
scribe was a Bavarian of about a century later. The Gospels 
and the Nicodemus Gospel (Latin B version) were the ultimate 
sources of the poem which treats the trial, crucifixion, descent 
into Hell, and the resurrection. For the Trial and Descent scenes 
a play similar to the later Augsburger Passionsspiel may have 
influenced the poet. 

One misses a photographic reproduction of at least a page 
of the MS., by which the editor’s statements regarding the 
scribe’s use of the umlaut, circumflex, and other signs might be 
checked. The editor has tried to restore the Swabian character 
of the original and to rid the text of numerous alterations. For 
the latter as well as the mixture of dialect the scribe alone is 
blamed. But many of the alterations, transpositions, interpola- 
tions, etc., might have appeared first in copies between this 
manuscript and the original. 

The editor has not only made the important textual changes 
mentioned above, but has done much otherwise to make his 
printed text metrically smooth and to simplify the orthog- 
raphy. Surely the original could not have been so correct as is 
this restored text. The manuscript readings are given, to be 
sure, but the critical reader wishes the manuscript text might 
have been printed essentially unaltered with the emendations at 
the bottom of the page. Or, better still, the manuscript version 
might have been printed with the editor’s revision on the op- 
posite page. The editor has done good work in the elimination 
of errors which had slipped into the poem. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he went too far in improving the text. There is space here 
for only two instances of this: line 926 was good enough in the 
manuscript: also bekert (preterite) got sant thomas and need not 
have been changed to Also bekerte got Thomas; in 120: uns 
gehort nit zu kain solich gewalt might well have been read with 
fewer syllables than appear to our eyes, so that the change to 
Uns hort nit zuo solich gewalt is scarcely to be approved. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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GENTLEFOLK IN THE MAKING. By John E. Mason. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. 


Students of social backgrounds have cause to be grateful to 
Mr. John E. Mason for his book Gentlefolk in the Making. 
Studies in the History of English Courtesy Literature and Related 
Topics from 1531 to 1774. It isa stout volume of 375 pages, the 
last 75 of which are extended notes of bibliographic and other 
values. A second volume is promised containing a full bibliogra- 
phy to the present work, “together with the correction of errors 
which will undoubtedly be discovered by reviewers.” Anyone who 
has worked at all in this field will recognize the enormous amount 
of patience, industry, and discrimination which has gone into 
the compiling of this book, a labor stretching from 1913 on to 
today. The materials one must work with are voluminous, often 
indeterminate, and their classification is a vexatious and un- 
solvable problem. Mr. Mason has set himself vigorously to his 
task of reducing chaos to order, and furnishes us with the first 
survey of the gentle tradition from the beginning of its modern 
form to Lord Chesterfield—after whom the deluge, as that 
noble would have thought, that wiped out gentility. 

The form that this survey has taken is a series of summaries 
of typical and leading treatises of each century, classified under 
the four headings—the book of parental advice, the book of 
polite conduct, the book of policy, and the book of civility. 
Since no two people would agree on a classification here, there 
is little point in criticism of this one; it is probably as handy as 
any other, breaks down no more often, and requires no more 
explanation. Terms are hard to come by that discriminate be- 
tween works that continually and characteristically overlap, as 
these do, and if one wants to complain that “polite conduct” and 
“civility” in common parlance would be taken for synonyms, 
Mr. Mason may well retort, ““Find me something really better.” 
The examples chosen for summary are significant and the sum- 
maries fair to the originals and where their importance justifies 
of considerable length. There is enough material furnished to 
allow one to draw his own conclusions as to the course a domi- 
nant idea pursued through three centuries of English thought. 
The persistence of certain ideas is notable as well as the changes. 
For instance, a reproach of the early sixteenth century is still 
being voiced by Defoe, ““To be a good sportsman is the perfec- 
tion of education, and to speak good dog language and good 
horse language is far above Greek and Latin.’”’ One seems to 
hear Latimer’s voice when Swift inquires in 1729, “why it is 
that in recent times government offices have slipped from the 
hands of the great old families, and have been entrusted instead 
to relatively new and comparatively obscure persons.” And 
when Locke urges that children should be taught from the first 
to regard lying “with the utmost detestation, as a Quality so 
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wholly inconsistent with the Name and Character of a Gentle- 
man, that nobody of any Credit can bear the Imputation of a 
Lie,” he is, unconsciously no doubt, by the special class quality 
he assigns to this detestation continuing to build the foundation 
on which the whole iniquitous system of dueling rested. 

Mr. Mason has helpfully summed up at the end of each chap- 
ter, and again in his conclusion, the outstanding inferences to 
be drawn from his material, and has commented as he went along 
on literary values and connections. If there is any complaint 
that one would be inclined to make, it is that he has not done 
more commenting and analyzing. But it seems ungrateful even 
to suggest so much, for he has generously supplied material for 
study, most needed by those who are not fortunate enough to 
be able to seek the originals in distant places, and useful to 
those who may be planning such a journey in selecting and lo- 
cating the desired books. Besides, we have Mr. Mason’s promise 
(it should have admitted no “‘perhaps’’) of an expansion into a 
monograph of his brief introductory survey of the forerunners 
of these treatises from ancient times down, and “‘a further study 
containing a treatment of manners in theory and practice from 
Chesterfield to the present time.” It may not be out of order to 
express a hope that since the books themselves become increas- 
ingly accessible from 1775 on, Mr. Mason will feel free to aban- 
don the method of summary for analysis, discussion, and the 
generalization which, one feels, he has been too diffident in 
avoiding. 

RutH KELso 

University of Illinois 


Essays IN DRAMATIC LITERATURE: THE PARROTT PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUME. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 470. 

The former students of Professor Parrott, in planning a pres- 
entation volume for him, decided to avoid as far as possible the 
miscellaneous nature of most collections of this sort by limiting 
its contents to studies of the drama. Even with this restriction, 
the contributions are widely varied both in subject-matter and 
in method of approach. There is everything here from details 
of bibliography, staging, and sources, to essays on the philosophy 
of Hamlet and on the ethics of Jacobean plays. Though nomi- 
nally limited to the drama, the book contains much that will 
be of interest to students in other fields. 

Eight of the twenty-one essays deal with aspects of Shakes- 
peare’s works. The problems dealt with are all familiar ones, and 
the conclusions reached are not particularly striking in the way 
of large significance. This is not to say, however, that they do 
not contain points of considerable interest. The two studies of 
Hamlet’s character are sound expositions of the golden mean in 
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this vexed field. Mr. J. E. Baker presents Hamlet as the culti- 
vated Renaissance prince whose philosophy is a Platonic hu- 
manism, but warns us not to jump to the conclusion that this 
was Shakespeare’s own philosophy. Professor Cummings, who 
labels Hamlet a “cultivated stoic,’”’ wishes to cali our attention 
to the vitality of Hamlet as a character of compelling person- 
ality in distinction from the dramatic puppet which he feels is 
all that would be left were the approach of the scholars who em- 
phasize the importance of conventional Elizabethan dramatic 
technique to be carried to its logical conclusion. Professor 
Walley, on the other hand, uses the study of dramatic tech- 
nique in order to explain Shylock. Shakespeare, he concludes, 
“arrived at the character of Shylock in terms of dramatic mo- 
tivation.’”’ To this reviewer the most interesting of the Shakes- 
pearean articles was Professor T. W. Baldwin’s remarkable piece 
of sleuthing in following the dramatist through some Latin 
schoolbooks and the index to Dalecampius’ edition of the Latin 
text of Pliny. His reconstruction of Shakespeares’ use of Pliny 
in getting material for Othello is the best thing of its kind since 
The Road to Xanadu. Finally, Mr. Hubler adds to the recent 
controversy over stenography by arguing that the dislocations 
of verse-lining in the first quarto of King Lear were caused by a 
space-saving printer rather than by a hasty scribe in the theater. 

The later Elizabethan drama, Professor Parrott’s own field, 
forms the matter for five papers. The two most important 
articles in this group, perhaps the most important in the whole 
book, are those by Professor Hardin Craig on “Ethics in the 
Jacobean Drama” and by Professor C. W. Kennedy on “‘Politi- 
cal Theory in The Plays of George Chapman.” As the former 
uses Chapman to establish its conclusions, the two supplement 
each other very nicely. In an essay full of suggestive and stimu- 
lating thought Professor Craig discusses the change in moral 
attitude brought about by the supplanting of the old Aristo- 
telian ethic by the new development of the Galenic theory of 
humours and passions. This involved a change from the su- 
premacy of reason to the supremacy of passion, which in dra- 
matic terms means that great faults are inevitable in the great 
man and that sympathy will be transferred to the man who al- 
lows his passions irresistible sway. It is here that Professor Craig 
sees the importance of Chapman. Bussy d’Ambois, he tells us, 
is “the first heroic man of passion in Elizabethan drama to 
cynically declare for the flesh against the spirit, for passion 
against reason.”’ The suggestion is also held out that Chapman’s 
application of these new psychological principles ‘‘may provide 
a solution to the riddle of women’s nature as the later drama- 
tists represent it.”” This, like a number of other side issues raised 
in the article, is necessarily passed by rapidly as beyond its scope. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Craig will give us further studies 
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of this subject, studies in which other Jacobean dramatists may 
be as fruitfully examined as Chapman has been in this one. 

That there are significant connections between the two ar- 
ticles on Chapman is apparent when we find Professor Kennedy, 
in stressing Chapman’s theory of the importance of the indi- 
vidual in his relation to the sovereign and the state, quoting 
Aristotle’s dictum that “‘for men of preéminent virtue there is 
no law——they are themselves a law.”’ Of this titanism he sees 
Byron as an example of one extreme, that of boundless self- 
centered ambition, and Chabot of the other, that of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to principle. Indeed Professor Kennedy sees Chap- 
man as an idealist preaching the necessity of moral integrity 
and reasoned love of justice in his conception of the great man 
as a good citizen and loyal subject. This suggests that these two 
writers draw quite different conclusions as to Chapman’s atti- 
tude toward Renaissance individualism. This difference, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real. Professor Craig draws his 
examples mostly from the Bussy and Byron plays, while Pro- 
fessor Kennedy depends largely on Chabot to build up his pic- 
ture of Chapman’s idealism. Furthermore Professor Craig ad- 
mits in several places that Chapman may have been unaware 
how far he had gone over to a deterministic psychology. His 
sympathetic treatment of unrestrained passion would then be 
attributable to his creative character-portrayal, while the ideal- 
ism seen in Chabot’s noble adherence to a moral conception of 
duty might be classed as a conscious expression of political 
philosophy. 

In two other papers relating to the later drama we have the 
same interest displayed in searching for the author’s motives 
and critical standards. Professor P. S. Havens points out that 
the State of Innocence, far from being merely a “tagged” ver- 
sion of Paradise Lost, is another of Dryden’s attempts to work 
out his critical ideas in concrete form. Dryden’s criticism of 
Paradise Lost was that its subject was not proper for a true 
heroic poem; he was, therefore, in his own version trying to 
exhibit its fitness for tragedy. Not written for production, it 
shows even better than All for Love Dryden’s characteristically 
experimental attitude towards his critical ideas. Mr. Vail Mot- 
ter, combining Byron’s letters with the stage history of Werner, 
attempts to solve the problem set by the curious fact that By- 
ron’s only successful stage-play was repeatedly stated by him 
to be neither suited nor intended for the stage. He believes, al- 
though he admits himself that he cannot prove, that in spite of 
these statements the play was composed with considerable care 
for theatrical effectiveness and was, as he says, ‘‘at once a sur- 
render to and a defiance of the critics.’”? One must agree that the 
case is not proved, but it gives occasion for an acute and de- 
tailed analysis of this famous melodrama and an interesting 
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survey of its stage history, including reviews of many of the 
early performances. Mr. Motter shows that Macready’s version 
is, in all essentials, the play as Byron wrote it, and that therefore 
the poet has a good claim to a large share of the credit for the 
actor’s success in it. 

The Parrott Presentation Volume reflects great credit upon 
its promoters and contributors and is a worthy tribute to Pro- 
fessor Parrott’s notable career as teacher and scholar. Never- 
theless the present reviewer would raise again the question of 
the suitability of this type of volume. The bibliography of Pro- 
fessor Parrott’s writings prefixed to it suggests the possibility 
that a collection into one volume of the scattered articles of the 
dedicatee would be a service to the scholarly world as well as a 
very fitting form of compliment that might be adopted in the 
future. The usual collection of pupils’ work now in vogue suffers 
from two defects. Its necessarily miscellaneous nature makes it 
an unsatisfactory book to own, and the articles in it are limited 
in their usefulness to other scholars by the fact that such 
volumes are by no means universally acquired by libraries and 
even more rarely are the contents separately catalogued. Thus 
the better the work of any given volume the more one wishes it 
had been printed in the regular learned journals where all 
might profit by it more readily. 

LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 


SHAKESPEARES CASARBILD. Von Lorenz Morsbach. Studien zur 
englischen Philologie Lxxxvit. Halle/Saalle: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1935. 

ZUR VERFASSERFRAGE DES DEKKERSCHEN StTUckes “THE 
PLEASANT ComMEDY oF OLp Fortunatus.” Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation (Leipzig) von Heinz Thieme. 1934. 

In this age of dictators and kaiserlings it is certainly not sur- 
prising to find the learned world rather particularly interested 
in Julius Caesar’s character and career. Professor Morsbach’s 
thirty-page monograph on Shakespeare’s Caesar is not propa- 
ganda; it is ripe and reasonable scholarship, which, however, 
falls in with the spirit of his time and country in its thesis that 
Shakespeare did not underrate or dislike Caesar in the way that 
Plutarch did or to the extent that Brandes, Eduard Meyer, and 
others have supposed. Rather, Professor Morsbach argues, 
Caesar, not Brutus, is the hero of the play, and he remains, even 
after his death, “der Urgrund der Ereignisse.” This view is de- 
veloped in four chapters which treat particularly the develop- 
ment of the plot against Caesar in the first two acts, the scene 
of the assassination, the two appearances of Caesar’s ghost, and 
the manner in which Shakespeare elevates and humanizes the 
Caesar of Plutarch. 
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I think that something can still be said on the other side, 
but that side of the case has so often been overstated that Pro- 
fessor Morsbach’s arguments will be found a useful corrective. 
They are aptly and forcibly put. 

Dr. Thieme’s dissertation on the authorship of Old Fortuna- 
tus raises anew some questions which he discusses with fairness 
and comprehensive thoroughness, but without, I think, arriving 
at a convincing conclusion. It is very doubtful whether any such 
conclusion can be arrived at in the present state of the evidence. 
The facts are: (a) The extant text dates from 1600 and gives the 
version for which Henslowe paid Dekker, in November, 1599, 
the price of a complete new play plus an additional two pounds 
for adapting it to court performance. (b) Between February and 
May, 1596, Henslowe records the receipts from a play of For- 
tunatus by an unnamed author. The first item (Feb. 3) marks 
it as the “1 p,” which Dr. Thieme follows Dr. Greg in inter- 
preting as the “first part’”’; but there is no mention of a second 
part, and Henslowe may have meant “first performance”’ or 
“first playing,’”’ which it evidently was. (c) Some allusions in the 
surviving text have been taken to imply that the play was 
originally acted in about 1590. 

Dr. Thieme, accepting the validity of (c), argues that much 
of the existing play is the work of Robert Greene, who died in 
1592. He finds confirmation of this in passages which seem to 
imitate the style of Marlowe and of Lyly. Greene did this, but 
so did Dekker, undoubtedly, and so did most of the other 
dramatists of the time. The evidence is frail for believing either 
that any play on the Fortunatus theme was produced before 
Greene’s death, or that Dekker may not have written all the 
play of 1596, or, if he did not, that much of it has survived the 
rewriting of 1599. 

TUCKER BROOKE 


Yale University 


Tue Neo-Ciassic THEORY OF TRAGEDY IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Clarence C. Green. Harvard 
Studies in English, vol. x1. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1934. 


Mr. Green tells us that the purpose of his book is “‘to supply 
the student of the drama with a unified and reasonably com- 
plete history of the defeat of the neo-classic forces at the hands 
of the eighteenth-century critics.” But as he himself makes 
clear, the defeat was not wholly the effect of a critics’ war, and 
much resulted from changes in the spirit of the age. We may 
say that the critical coup-de-gréce was administered to the 
unities of place and time by pointing out that they depended 
on the continued presence on the stage of the classical chorus, 
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and that the need of them vanished with the chorus; that a 
sounder interpretation of Aristotle killed a few errors; and that 
admiration for Shakespeare gave strong support to the rebels. 
But probably still more efficacious were such forces as the 
growth of the so-called romantic attitude toward genius and 
literature, and the rise of the middle classes. 

All this history is set forth by Mr. Green in complete and 
orderly fullness, so that his book will be very useful for refer- 
ence. That it is in the main tedious reading is the fault, not of 
him, but of his subject. It is unlikely that a vital tragic criticism 
can exist in an age devoid of vital tragedy. Hence the fight over 
neo-classicism in the eighteenth century was academic in the 
narrowest sense. What is still readable in the criticism lies 
mostly among the defenders of Shakespeare; little that the pro- 
ponents of classicism had to say is important to the dramatic 
life of the century, and much of it came from incompetents. 

Nevertheless, the story of neo-classic criticism is incomplete 
if one stops, as one usually does, with the death of Dryden. And 
we may feel grateful to Mr. Green for carrying through his 
somewhat dusty task so thoroughly and so intelligently. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 


University of Illinois 


CHARLOTTE RAMSAY LENNOX: AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LADY 
or LETTERS. By Miriam Rossiter Small. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1935. 


Charlotte Lennox deserves this thoroughly competent study 
of her life and work and Dr. Small’s study does justice to the 
subject at the same time that it maintains a due sense of her 
relative unimportance. For Charlotte Lennox owed her place in 
eighteenth-century letters largely to her industry and her per- 
sonal attractions. Her charm it must have been that first won 
her the favor of the great men of her day though it was less 
effective with the ladies. But she kept their interest during a 
long literary life (1747-97) by the respectable quality and 
variety of her work. Johnson was her most enthusiastic admirer 
and her most useful friend. He gave a dinner in honor of her 
“first literary child” in 1751,' supplied her thereafter with 
dedications, reviews, “‘proposals,” and even a chapter when she 
needed them, probably also the suggestion for her Shakespear 
Illustrated (1753), and in the year of his death still rated her 
superior to the other literary ladies of his acquaintance. She had 
also the sympathy and friendship of the rival novelists, Fielding 
and Richardson, and the former wrote the most favorable re- 
view of her best novel, The Female Quixote (1752). Goldsmith 
contributed the epilogue for her play, The Sister (1769), which 


1 Ignoring her Poems on Several Occasions, 1747. 
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he was also invited by unknown persons to go and hiss, and 
Garrick encouraged her dramatic attempts. 
Dr. Small rightly maintains that 


it is possible to discern in Mrs. Lennox something more than a lady with literary 
friendships; she comes before us as an independent author of unflagging industry 
rewarded with occasional success, and as an attractive woman whose life was 
rich in experience, though often clouded by penury and domestic unhappiness.? 


Details of her personal life are meagre and not important, ex- 
cept possibly the early years in the New York colony which 
furnished matter for two of her novels, Harriot Stuart (1751) 
and Euphemia (1790).* Most of the story is filled with maneuvers 
for patrons, reviewers, publishers, and producers and with 
literary undertakings in every current mode, all prompted by 
financial need and more remarkable for correctness, grace, and 
moral tendency than for originality or imagination. It is given 
a suitable setting by a wealth of relevant literary gossip gathered 
from letters, memoirs, and magazines of the period. 

The chapters devoted to Mrs. Lennox’s principal works are 
well oriented. The Female Quixote is related to the “other Quix- 
otic imitations of the eighteenth century” with only a little 
bias in her favor. 


Mrs. Lennox has made a contribution, however, not only in the simple, clear 
carrying out of the plot, and in the humor of the situations, but also in the 
creation of Arabella, who emerges as a genuine figure in eighteenth century 
fiction.‘ 


The “‘less important novels” are also related to current trends: 
sentimental didacticism and interest in nature and the noble 
savage. 

Dr. Small’s most valuable new contribution relates to Char- 
lotte’s “poetic attempts.” It is a hitherto unpublished Ode to 
Charlotte Lennox written by her Italian master and Johnson’s 
friend, Giuseppe Baretti, in 1754. This she uses as evidence of 
Johnson’s influence on Charlotte’s poetry, for Baretti implores 
her to “return to sing of love’ and complains of the influence of 
“Johnson, inflexible Englishman, who thinks a graceful nothing 
a sin and a vice” and “who has been at you with his terrible 
words, and I myself feel his austere voice lording it over my 
own mind and senses.’* It would seem that the discovery of this 
ode might have dissuaded Dr. Small from attributing to John- 
son the dedication of Philander (1757), a dramatic pastoral 
which she thinks was written to please Baretti and conform to 
his anti- Johnsonian ideas.* More probably it should be regarded, 


2P.2. 3P.3. 
‘P.117. 5 Pp. 158-160, 239-241. 
6 Pp. 23, 26, 160-163, 
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like the dedication to the Maintenon memoirs in the same year, 
as an “attempt to imitate Johnson’s dedicatory style.””? 

The ardent Johnsonian may reject Dr. Small’s samples of 
“Johnsonian flavor,” for example: “The life of a good man is a 
continual prayer.”’* But he will approve her distinction between 
Johnson’s approval and probable suggestion of the undertaking 
of Shakespear Illustrated and his low opinion of the author’s 
achievement and critical judgments.°® 

Dr. Small’s study is generously provided with summaries 
and descriptions of Mrs. Lennox’s works and of contemporary 
opinion and reviews. Appendixes reprint poems from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, where they are readily accessible, as well 
as the unpublished Baretti ode, a description of doubtful works, 
a complete list of the works, which somewhat overemphasizes 
their rarity, a list of periodical references, and an iconography. 
The index is one of names only. The volume is attractive and 
has a reproduction of an engraving of Reynolds’s portrait of 
Mrs. Lennox and a facsimile of Proposals and one poem. 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


Worpswortn’s AnTI-Ciimax. By Willard L. Sperry. Dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. $2.50. (Harvard Studies in English, 
Volume xu.) 


This book represents something very rare in American 
scholarship, a work of specialized literary analysis done by one 
who is not a specialist in literature. But if Dean Sperry is not a 
specialist in this field, he can be called an amateur only as being 
attracted toward his subject by a genuine personal interest. 
Though not a Wordsworthian in the Sectarian sense of that 
term, he is actuated by a profound sense of the significance of 
Wordsworth’s spirit, is completely at home in his poetry, and 
has at his command the whole history of Wordsworthian criti- 
cism. To the resources of the technical literary scholar he adds 
his own rich equipment as a student of religion, a gift of psycho- 
logical interpretation, native good sense, and a power of pointed, 
economical expression. The result is a piece of ripe criticism 
which no student of Wordsworth can afford to overlook and 
which almost any “Professor of English” may envy. 

The problem for which Dean Sperry seeks a solution is the 
familiar one of the decline of Wordsworth’s powers after the 
golden decade comprised between 1797 and 1807. The provoca- 
tion comes particularly from the recent critics who have at- 
tempted to explain the case by the methods of psychoanalysis. 


7 Pp. 22, 215. 8 P. 147. 
® Pp. 186-7, 206. 
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Dean Sperry is no blind antagonist of the theories of Freud. 
He gives evidence of an ample respect for the element of truth 
in those theories. That is what makes his reply to Messrs. Her- 
bert Read and Hugh Fausset so effective. These gentlemen and 
their followers represent Wordsworth’s mind and poetry as 
suffering a premature decomposition because of the secret 
wound that was festering in his soul—the sense of guilt arising 
from his desertion of Annette Vallon. But, soberly asks Dean 
Sperry, where is the evidence that Wordsworth ever experi- 
enced such a sense of guilt? As far as his outward conduct is con- 
cerned, both towards his French mistress and towards the other 
persons whose lives touched his intimately, we are struck rather 
by an immense self-absorption, the self-absorption of genius, not 
to say its callous indifference to others. And can we speak of 
secret guilt in connection with an affair which was known to all 
the members of his family, and to many besides? Moreover, the 
importance attached to the affair with Annette assumes that 
she was the only woman with whom Wordsworth had such deal- 
ings in his early years, an assumption on which Professor Garrod 
has cast some doubts in his book on Wordsworth. It is to the 
poetry then that we must look for the proof of conscious or un- 
conscious guilt. But the only way in which the poetry can be 
made to supply it is by the use of the over-alluring theory 
of transference, according to which one feeling may be made 
to stand for another, at the pleasure of the analyst. Mr. Read 
declares that the poet’s growing antagonism to France was 
nothing but the hatred of the woman he had ceased to love. One 
cannot refute such an interpretation. One can only invoke, 
as Dr. Sperry does, the logical] principle that bids us not to look 
for a recondite explanation when a simple one is at hand. The 
reasons which Wordsworth himself gives for turning against 
France seem sufficiently valid. And, like Dr. Sperry, we are 
utterly unable to believe that the Lines on Tiniern Abbey is the 
work of a consciously guilty man. “If Tintern Abbey,” he says, 
“harbors the lie in the soul, that fact should betray itself through 
internal evidence. So, if the Lyrical Ballads in their entirety 
are not the work of a geniunely integrated character, of a man 
who has brought order out of chaos in his own life, then none of 
our judgments in such matters are to be trusted, and we must 
take refuge in the humiliating reflection that any knave can 
dupe us.” 

Dr. Sperry also takes up the other theories concerning 
Wordsworth’s decline and, subjecting them to a careful criti- 
cism, dismisses each in turn as inadequate. His own explanation 
is that the hardening of the poetic arteries was due to the rigor- 
ous system in which Wordsworth had tied himself up. That the 
poet was a firm disciple of David Hartley and the association 
psychology requires no further proof since Professor Beatty’s 
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study. It is also clear that Wordsworth leaned on this theory 
both in his Prefaces and in the apologetic passages of his verse 
to justify his literary practices. Sometimes he even tries to per- 
suade us that the theory is the deliberate foundation of his 
poetry. Yet few serious critics, from the days of Coleridge on- 
ward, have allowed themselves to be deceived by such rational- 
ization; and Wordsworth himself, as Dr. Sperry clearly recog- 
nizes, came to regret his Prefaces, presumably because they gave 
a false and misleading prominence to the theoretic basis of his 
poetry. In stressing, therefore, as he does, the conscious element 
in Wordsworth’s psychological principles as an explanation of 
the course of his creative activity, it seems to us that Dr. Sperry 
is placing a greater weight on the importance of the system than 
it is capable of sustaining. He would have us believe that Words- 
worth “died, or consented to his poetic death, merely because a 
doctrinaire psychology required it.” Because Hartley and 
Alison taught “that the imagination is not immortal, but must 
pass away,” Wordsworth committed poetic suicide, and the ode 
on the [ntimations of Immortality is his deliberate swan-song. 

We are tempted to apply here the same criterion that Dr. 
Sperry applies to the psycho-analytic critics and to ask whether 
the simpler explanation is not the more satisfactory. He himself 
calls attention to the significance of De Quincey’s observation 
that Wordsworth at thirty-eight was once mistaken for over 
sixty. It is easy to understand that the fires of poetic genius after 
burning with tremendous intensity for ten years should have 
died down to a mild glow. And if this is recognized (as it is ex- 
plicitly in Dr. Sperry’s own book), what remains of the mys- 
tery? After all, Shakespeare was not many years older than 
forty when he retired from London and from literature. Words- 
worth’s anti-climax, we are inclined to conclude, was the natural 
exhaustion of his powers, for which the psychology of Hartley 
provided a plausible explanation. 

The contrary assumption raises too many difficulties. Is 
there anything in the Hartleian theory which requires that the 
inspiration of the poet should cease at a particular point in his 
life? Wordsworth’s consciousness of a fading power can be illus- 
trated from the opening stanzas of the Intimations of Im- 
mortality, but these were composed in 1803 when he still had 
several years of his best poetic activity ahead of him, and in 
1818 he was still revisited by gleams of “the visionary splen- 
dour.” His persistence in composing poetry to the end is not in 
keeping with the notion of a deliberate surrender. To say that 
Wordsworth discovered the truth slowly and admitted it grudg- 
ingly is at least to deny the element of consent. It may be that 
Wordsworth’s decline “was a predoomed conclusion to his life 
as a poet, given his technical premises and the restricted sub- 
jects which were his patrimony.” But might it not be enough to 
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say that, given the poet’s voluntary retirement to the seclusion 
of the Cumberland hills and to the recesses of his own soul, there 
was nothing left for him to say after Tintern Abbey, Michael, 
the patriotic sonnets, and the great odes. And his retirement, as 
Dr. Sperry would admit, was not owing to any theory but a re- 
sponse to the unconscious dictates of his nature. 

Dr. Sperry devotes a good deal of attention to the criticism 
of Wordsworth by his contemporaries, and in particular to his 
treatment by Jeffrey. It has seldom been the fate of Jeffrey to 
be dealt with so amiably and justly by a student of Wordsworth. 
Indeed he receives something more than justice. Dr. Sperry has 
been struck by the fact that Jeffrey’s retirement from the 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review in 1829 coincides with the 
publication by John Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine of a series 
of appreciative articles on Wordsworth and with the beginning 
of a vogue for Wordsworth’s poetry which is conspicuously 
reflected in the increase of its sales in the thirties. The coinci- 
dence is suspiciously neat. It implies a weight of influence which 
is very flattering to Jeffrey but is hardly in keeping with the 
rest of the evidence. If Jeffrey ever exercised any real literary 
dictatorship, it was in the first dozen years or so of the life of 
the Edinburgh Review. His great blasts against Wordsworth 
were all fired by 1815. After that date his authority in matters 
poetical was challenged, not to say derided, by a group of 
younger critics, especially those connected with Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Wilson began his somewhat capricious championing 
of Wordsworth in the early issues of that brilliant but irrespon- 
sible periodical, and the critical laudation of Wordsworth had 
drowned out the ridicule long before the series of articles by 
Wilson to which Dr. Sperry attaches such importance. We can- 
not but think that the connection between the rise of Words- 
worth’s fame and Jeffrey’s withdrawal from the Edinburgh 
Review is purely fortuitous. 

Jacos ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois 


UNDERCURRENTS OF INFLUENCE IN ENGLISH ROMANTIC Po- 
ETRY. By Margaret Sherwood. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1934. xi, 365 pp. 


The great value of the eight somewhat unequal essays that 
compose this “series of appreciations’’ is literary. The best of 
them, the two on Wordsworth, one on Keats, at least the first 
on Browning, and those portions of the second, on ‘Some 
Phases of Development of Thought in the World of Letters in 
the Eighteenth Century,” which deal with particular poets, are 


ees 


sympathetic and enlightening explications of the “imaginative 
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interpretations of life’ of those poets. They have the further 
merit of sending the reader back to the texts with renewed 
enjoyment and understanding. Fortunate indeed those young 
ladies who sat about Professor Sherwood’s seminar table at 
Wellesley College and received seeds of ripe wisdom from the 
lips of a teacher mature, serenely confident, very much alive, 
and sharply provocative. 

Miss Sherwood’s method of criticism is, naturally, informed 
by her sense of the nature and importance of growth and prog- 
ress. Her aim, she says, is “not so much to sit in judgment as 
to interpret, to enter into the individual author’s endeavor, to 
attempt to understand the way in which both he and the works 
in which he expresses himself came to be: a study in growth and 
process.’ In the first she is at her best. But some readers will be 
puzzled by her conception of the law of change and by her choice of 
a title. Evolution is taken not as “formulated thought’” but as 
an “‘unfolding” and it is usually applied to the inner life;* by 
virtue of a “law of good” which is the “law of development’” 
it promises not only endless spiritual growth® but ultimate per- 
fection. 

The arrangement of the essays is indeed chronological but 
there is little flow of undercurrents or influence. It is admittedly 
“delightful to make conjectures about sources and influences,’ 
even to “suggest that mysterious sharing of waves of great in- 
fluence, in man’s intellectual growth, more intercommunicable 
than spoken or written word, vibrations, perhaps, in the ether, 
seen in the permeating force of great ideas, whose universal 
sweep or appeal is in itself proof of the oneness of all life.’ 
Or again, in addition to an available translation, “Browning’s 
part-German ancestry may account for his affinity with aspects 
of German idealistic thought.’’* On the other hand “‘it is often 
presumptuous to reach too dogmatic a conclusion’’;® besides, a 
poet’s “insight is his own” though a stay in Germany may have 
roused in him ‘‘an impulse to theorize in regard to that which 
had been a matter of instinct.’’!° 

Here then is no history of the idea of progress as a quickening 
impulse to set beside Professor Lois Whitney’s close study of its 
curious involvement with the opposite doctrine of primitiv- 
ism." The main movement of thought in these essays is the 
author’s own as it pursues in some poets of the romantic period 
the desired ‘‘assurance of endless progress” and a “‘conviction 


1P. 11. 2 P. 318. * P. vii. *P. 316. 

§ P. 319. § P.179. 7 Pp. 176,260. * P. 297. 

9 P. 179. 10 P. 175. The poet now is Wordsworth. 

 Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 
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of ...underlying law working toward great ends.’’” This 
thought is highly spiritual; it depends on “insight, that swifter 
logic, a power not evading but transcending thought,” which 
passes “beyond mere analysis, argument, proof, and pierces to 
the truth at the inmost heart of the universe”’;" and it despises 
“arid rationalism” and its supposed preoccupation with ‘“‘ab- 
stract ideas’”“—though to the mere reason many of the recur- 
rent spiritual ideas seem pretty abstract. 

The development of thought sought and found in Words- 
worth is an “‘imwarding process,” the integration of the indi- 
vidual with a large whole, which results not in absorption into 
the infinite but in intensification of individuality,’ the exercise 
of the imaginative will “whereby man creates himself as an 
individual,’’” is able to “choose the right’"* and “create the 
good in which he wishes to believe.’”’* Miss Sherwood is undis- 
mayed by the merely logical implications of this shift from 
transcendence to immanence though she knows it still frightens 
dogmatic theologians.*® The “disintegration and faltering” of 
the present age” do not presage for her the diminution and 
eventual disappearance of a finally superfluous deity but rather 
show the need to return to a conception such as Browning’s 
of “spiritual, ethical development of the human soul, proceed- 
ing toward some unseen perfection.’ 

The study of Keats’s use of myth for self-revelation® and 
the objectification of the inner life** is a valuable demonstration 
of the profound symbolic value of myth, which is satisfying no 
less on the level of critical interpretation of poetic, personal, 
and allegorical meanings than on that of the fairy tale—to this 
critic merely “fantastic” and “meaningless.’™ In the love of 
Endymion for the moon goddess she traces with obvious satis- 
faction the poet’s sense of the oneness of man and nature,” and 
his quest for ideal beauty, ending, after the renunciation of pas- 
sion and the acceptance of suffering, in the discovery that ideal 
and human love are one.*’ Similar themes of suffering, renuncia- 
tion, and “the central peace of surrender’’* are found in Hy- 
perion as representing the poet’s and every man’s arduous growth 
from lower to higher,** from individual to universal.*® The 
dramatized resolution of the poet’s dilemma-—to relieve suffer- 
ing as surgeon or to endure and exalt it as poet**—is however 
an unconscious process of sublimation, the eternal choice be- 
tween pulses or poetry, reality or art, action or contemplation. 


= Pp. 27. 8 Pp. 184-185. ™ Pp. 183, vii. ’ P. 321. 
1 Pp. 154-155. 1% P. 188. 1% P. 191.  P. 202. 
® P. 32. = P.27 2 Pp. 47-48. 3 P. 209. 
™ P. 242. * P. 220. *® Pp. 215. 7 P. 219. 
8 P. 262. ® P. 247. % P. 262. = P. 256. 
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It needed no knowledge of the contemporary trend of “‘scientific 
thought in Germany and France,” though Keats may have had 
that too.” 

In Browning Miss Sherwood naturally finds the perfect ex- 
ponent of the “‘peculiar sense of progress, of life shaping toward 
great ends” so much enjoyed in the Victorian age.* She justly 
admires the revelation in Pauline of the young, self-centered 
poet seeking and failing to know and to possess all. She finds 
there too an approach to the law of spiritual development which 
is more fully revealed in Paracelsus through perception of one- 
ness in all life, the power of love as divine, creative, and “the 
supreme secret of the universe,’ and the value of difficulty as 
a means of growth. The most passionate statement of her 
faith in progress comes in the final essay, in which she defends 
Browning’s ethical idealism and his conception of love as the 
“fundamental law of being,’”*? “the source of the artist’s 
power,’”** and the revelation of God “‘in the concrete of human 
life,’’*® against Santayana’s charges of barbarism, carelessness 
about perfection,*® and merely passionate love.*t Whether or 
not Miss Sherwood does something less than justice to Mr. 
Santayana’s “dogmatic rationalism,”’ her conclusions are sure 
to be most pleasing to those who agree that Browning’s ethical 
idealism was nearer to the intellectual advance of his age than, 
for example, Huxley’s very undogmatic belief that moral pur- 
pose is “of exclusively human manufacture—and very much to 
our credit” and that moral ideas are justified not by faith but 
by verification.” 

There is no need, however, for even a “rationalist” to quarrel 
with literary criticism of this sort when it is recognized for what 
it is, the discovery in poetry of the deep gratifications it con- 
tains of the unconscious desires of all our minds and the re- 
statement or re-interpretation of them in an idiom either more 
familiar, or more readily understood or accepted by the con- 
scious minds of many, or simply a reaffirmation of its value. 
While the mystic follows “insight which transcends thought” 
to the “‘inner facts of life” and ideas of perfection, a rationalist 
will seek truth by deepening thought and disciplining reason 
and learning to recognize the power and proper usefulness of 


# P. 259. Cf. Santayana’s purely intellectual description of a poet’s rise 
from experience to art in “The Poetry of Barbarism,” Poetry and Religion, 
192 ff., the provocation of Miss Sherwood’s last essay. 

3 P. 266. * Pp. 278, 304, 309, 311. * P. 307. * P. 302. 

7 P. 331. % P. 335. 3 P. 347.  P. 324. 

“@ P. 338. 

“@ Readings from Huxley (1934), Introduction and “On Improving Natural 
Knowledge,” pp. xix, 36. 
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the unconscious wish in all thinking—in criticism, philosophy, 
and the sciences no less than in poetry, myth, and all the arts. 

On a lower level one may justly complain that Miss Sher- 
wood’s statements are too often more remarkable for intensity 
and idealism than for clarity and order and that the index is a 
mockery for a reader who would find again a pleasing passage. 
It is only an index of names. No poems are included and only 
three abstract ideas, evolution, imagination, and nature, with 
four, four, and two entries and passim respectively, and two 
periods, the Renaissance (with two entries) and the Romantic 
Period (with one). 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


ANTIKE UND ANTIKES LEBENSGEFUHL IM WERKE GERHART 
HAuUPTMANNS. By Felix A. Voigt. Breslau: Maruschke & 
Berendt Verlag, 1935. (Veréffentlichungen aus dem Deut- 
schen Institut der Universitit Breslau. B. Schlesische Reihe, 
Band 5.) 


This volume should mark the beginning of a new era in 
Hauptmann scholarship. In recent years, particularly between 
1922-32 when the enthusiasm for the work of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann exceeded all bounds, popular and journalistic accounts 
almost submerged the more scholarly contributions. The ex- 
tensive Hauptmann Bibliography published by Viktor Ludwig 
in 1932, an invaluable reference work in itself, clearly indicates 
how much has been written in this field. After a temporary 
reaction to the excessive adulation and uncritical praise, the 
flood of indifferent and worthless Hauptmann articles has 
abated. This publication sets a new level of literary appreciation 
and critical understanding. 

Felix A. Voigt’s penetrating study is the first complete 
treatment of the far-reaching influence of the antique world 
upon the modern poet. This writer is particularly well fitted 
for this undertaking. His training as a classical scholar, his 
thorough knowledge of the manuscript material in the archives 
at Agnetendorf, and his intimate association with the poet have 
made this study possible. It is a systematic analysis of Haupt- 
mann’s relation to Hellenism which begins with the earliest sug- 
gestions of classical influence during the poet’s youth. “The 
small Latin and less Greek” of his school days, the first pub- 
lished and unpublished efforts stressing classical themes, the 
artist’s apprenticeship in Rome, in short all the numerous and 
yet incidental contacts with antiquity that foreshadow his Hel- 
lenic experience are carefully indicated. The central portion of 
the book is predicated upon Hauptmann’s knowledge and in- 
terpretation of classical culture. Nietzsche’s and Hélderlin’s 
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conception of Hellenism as well as the work of the ancient phi- 
losophers, particularly of Plato, are fundamental factors for the 
understanding of Hauptmann’s work. While Nietzsche’s im- 
portance as an influence upon the entire group of moderns is 
well known, Hauptmann’s inner relation to him and to Hélder- 
lin yields significant suggestions that deserve further investiga- 
tion. The discussion of Jndipohkdi in relation to Empedokles and 
of the general influence of Hélderlin are real contributions. 

Hauptmann’s approach and interpretation of classical cul- 
ture has little to do with the ideals of Lessing and Winckelmann. 
The perpetual conflict within the modern poet and the dualism 
of modern life brought him into contact with the philosophy of 
Plato. Among all the Greeks, Plato attracted him most; partic- 
ularly in the Symposium did Hauptmann find the higher truth 
for which we all strive. As he said to a friend: “Ich huldige der 
Ideenlehre Platons und bin der Meinung, dass ein Kunstwerk 
ebenso wie eine Blume der Ausdruck einer Idee sein soll. Die 
Dichtung muss also ideell sein.” The poetic and creative long- 
ings, continually in conflict with the limitations of every-day 
reality, make for great achievement. In one form or another 
Horning’s plea ““A jeder Mensch hat halt ne Sehnsucht!’’ runs 
through all of Hauptmann’s work. 

The chapter on Till Eulenspiegel which includes a detailed 
analysis of this work, so often misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, is one of the most valuable in the book. It is in itself 
reason enough for owning this volume. 

Voigt clearly indicates the importance of classical culture 
and thought for the work of Gerhart Hauptmann, and in a 
lucid, well-documented form creates a picture of the decisive 
experience in the mature years of the poet’s life: his contact 
with Greece. This does not mean merely the actual trip in 1907 
which is really a regenerative experience but has a broader im- 
plication. The second great period of creative endeavor (after 
the naturalistic era) reveals upon careful study that “der ganze 
Gerhart Hauptmann ohne das antike Lebensgefiihl in seinem 
Schaffen nicht zu verstehen ist.” 


WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


VON DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG UND Musik. Von Wilhelm Dilthey. 
Leipzig und Berlin: G. B. Teubner, 1933. 


Im Vorwort zu dieser Studiensammlung heisst es: “‘Die in 
diesem Buch zusammengestellten Aufsitze und Entwiirfe sind 
Bruchstiicke eines umfassenden Werkes, an dem Dilthey wih- 
rend des letzten Jahrzehnts seines Lebens gearbeitet hat in der 
Zuversicht, es in seinem hohen Alter noch vollenden zu kénnen, 
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und das den Titel: ‘Studien zur Geschichte des deutschen 
Geistes’ tragen sollte.” 

Die Grundlage fiir diese “Studien” gab das Kollegheft Dil- 
theys iiber die Geschichte der Pidagogik, die er zwei Jahr- 
zehnte hindurch in seinen Vorlesungen behandelt hat. Dort 
verstand Dilthey die ganze Bildungsgeschichte der Vélker aus 
dem polaren Verhiltnis, das zwischen ihrem nationalen Ethos 
und dem Fortschritt der Wissenschaften besteht. Daher wollte 
er die Grundziige des deutschen Geistes in ihrer Verbindung, 
hauptsichlich mit der Aufklirung, herausarbeiten. Zuerst sollte 
fiir jede Entwicklungsstufe die sozial-wirtschaftlich-politische 
Organisation zur Darstellung gebracht werden, und dann soll- 
ten die geistigen Kultursysteme, insbesondere die Religion und 
die Dichtung folgen. Das Ganze aber immer unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt der Bildungsgeschichte betrachtet. 

Das geistige Leben der europidischen Kulturvélker bildet 
einen Zusammenhang von besonderem Charakter. Die grossen 
Nationen leben nebeneinander in eigener Kraft und jede geniesst 
ihr besonderes Dasein in selbstaindigen nationalen Staaten, wo 
sie eigene nationalbestimmte Lebenswerte erzeugen. Mitein- 
ander verbunden aber werden sie durch die Ubertragung der 
Kultur von den friiheren Epochen auf die spateren und durch 
die innigste Wechselwirkung der nebeneinander sich auswirken- 
den Nationen. 

Die Griechen haben aus dem Osten mannigfache Giiter iiber- 
nommen, aber es vollzog sich keine Ubertragung orientalischer 
Geistesbildung als eines Ganzen auf die Griechen. Die Rémer 
jedoch haben die griechische Kultur als ein Ganzes iibernommen 
und in ihr eigenes Wesen umgewandelt. Die neue griechisch- 
rémische Bildung hatte zunichst ihre feste Grundlage im Un- 
terrichtswesen. Die ganze héhere griechische Unterrichtstechnik 
wurde auf die Schulen der regierenden Klassen von Rom iiber- 
tragen. Die einsprachige griechische Bildung wurde iiberschrit- 
ten, indem neben den Unterricht in der rémischen Sprache und 
Literatur das methodische Studium der griechischen Sprache 
und ihrer Schriftsteller trat. So entstand ein zweisprachiges 
héheres Unterrichtswesen. Uber diesen Sprachstudien erhob 
sich dann der Unterricht in der Mathematik, Astronomie und 
Philosophie. So entstand in Rom das Schema des europiischen 
Schulwesens. 

Die Ubertragung der griechischen Kultur gewahrte den 
Rémern wichtige Hilfsmittel, ihre welt-historische Aufgabe zu 
lésen. Der rémische Wille zur Macht und zur Weltherrschaft ist 
in dieser griechisch-rémischen Kultur verbunden mit der kiinst- 
lerischen Anschauung und dem Streben den Zusammenhang der 
Dinge zu begreifen. 

Als die germanischen Stimme in der Vélkerwanderung sich 
iiber Europa ausgebreitet, trafen sie auf drei grosse Weltkrifte, 
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die sich im Laufe der Jahrhunderte ausgebildet hatten, das 
rémische Reich, die katholische Kirche und die griechisch- 
rémische Kultur. Die Geschichte des deutschen Geistes ist 
durch diese drei grossen geistigen Michte auf das tiefste beein- 
flusst worden. Als Tacitus schrieb, beruhte das Leben der Ger- 
manen auf der Verbindung von Bodenwirtschaft und Krieg. 
Dieses Verhiltnis zu Grund und Boden, wie es sich in Jagd, 
Viehzucht und Ackerbau auswirkte, ist das erste entscheidende 
Moment fiir das geistige Leben der Germanen in dieser Epoche 
und durch den Krieg wurde aus der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung 
der alteren Zeit eine differenzierte soziale Gliederung geschaffen. 

Alle Vélker durchlaufen eine Stufe ihrer gesellschaftlichen 
Entwicklung, in welcher Gleichférmigkeit des Seelenlebens 
besteht. Keine Besinnung iiber das Leben und seine Ziele fiihrte 
den Einzelnen iiber Gewéhnung, Sitte und Gemeingeist hinaus, 
der Einzelne geht in einer Volksgemeinschaft auf. Die Germanen 
sind daher in der Epoche, da Tacitus schrieb, nur in den Gebie- 
ten schépferisch tatig, in denen der Gemeingeist schafft—in 
Sprache, Religion, Sage und Dichtung. Am tiefsten dringt man 
in das geistige Leben der Germanen zu dieser Zeit ein, wenn 
wir ihre Religidsitat und ihren Mythos ins Auge fassen. Die 
Dichtung dieser Epoche ist mannigfach gewesen, weil alles, 
was den damaligen Menschen bewegte, poetischen Ausdruck 
erhielt. Die Form der Poesie aber, welche die altgermanische 
Zeit beherrscht, ist der Hymnus. Die grosse welthistorische Tat 
der Germanen in den Jahrhunderten der Vélkerwanderung war 
die Zerstérung des west-rémischen-Reiches und die Begriin- 
dung der Staaten, auf denen die geistige Kultur der modernen 
Welt beruht. Diese Jahrhunderte haben im geistigen Leben der 
germanischen Vélkerschaften erhebliche Verainderungen her- 
vorgebracht. Durch den Ubertritt der Westgoten zum ariani- 
schen Christentum entstand die ailteste deutsche Prosaliteratur, 
am Beginn der germanischen Literatur steht eine Ubertragung 
der Heiligen Schrift, durch welche das urspriingliche Christen- 
tum zuginglich gemacht wurde. Dadurch aber kam ein Bruch 
in das Leben der germanischen Volker, die Vorstellung einer 
iibersinnlichen Welt, die Anschauungen von der Bedeutung des 
Daseins erhielten von aussen eine Verinderung. Die Germanen 
verliessen eine Volksreligion und wandten sich einer Religion 
der Offenbarung zu. 

Am tiefsten aber blickt man den Germanen der Vélkerwan- 
derung ins Herz in den Liedern, welche sich in dieser grossen 
germanischen Heldenzeit ausgebildet haben, und die dem Volks- 
epos zugrunde liegen. Durch alle Einhiillungen der spateren 
Dichtung blicken wir hier in die Seele der alten Zeiten, in denen 
das gesellschaftliche Leben der Germanen durch den Krieg 
bedingt ist und iiberall durchdrungen von dem Ideal der Treue. 

Das Lehenswesen ist die Grundlage der Entstehung des 
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ritterlichen Standes, der seinen besonderen Charakter durch das 
internationale Bewusstsein der Zusammengehdérigkeit in den 
christlichen Staaten empfing. Minnesang, Musik und das ritter- 
lichhéfische Epos sind seine eigentiimlichen Schépfungen. Der 
Ursprung dieser neuen geistigen Kultur war in Frankreich. In 
der Provence ist der Ursprung des Minnesangs; von hier aus 
verbreitet er sich itiber die romanischen und germanischen 
Vélker. Das Epos dagegen entwickelt sich im Nordfrankreich. 
Des Minnesangs erster Frihling ist Fortbildung volkstiim- 
licher Lyrik, er ist in Osterreich und Bayern zu Hause. Neben 
die religiédsen Lieder, die Gesinge der Kreuzfahrer, und die 
Minnelieder tritt die freie Reflexion itiber das Leben. Hier 
handelt es sich darum, dass das neue, weltliche Ideal, wie es 
im Ritterstand sich ausbildete: Treue, Ehre, “Milde,” Stetig- 
keit zum Ausdruck gelangte. 

Das Leben Walthers von der Vogelweide, des gréssten 
Lyrikers des Mittelalters, fiel in die grosse Zeit der Hohenstau- 
fen,in die Regierung Friedrich Barbarossas fiel noch der Beginn 
seiner Dichtung. Sein ganzes Dasein ist von dem Gedanken der 
Kraft und Grésse seiner Nation durchdrungen. Sein National- 
gefiihl beruht darauf, dass er in jeder Gegend Deutschlands 
dieselben Tugenden der Treue, Tapferheit und Redlichkeit 
wiederfindet. Diese Tugenden geben der politisch zerrissenen 
Nation ihre Einheit. Sein Lebensgefiihl wird durch die Zuge- 
hérigkeit zu dem ritterlichen Stande bestimmt, dessen Lebens- 
begriffe und Sitten der miitterliche Boden seines dichterischen 
Schaffens sind. 

Das europiische ritterliche Standesbewusstsein hebt ein 
neues, weltliches Lebensideal empor. Es setzt sich ganz bewusst 
den Idealen des Christentums, den Idealen des Leidens, des 
Gehorsams und der Demut gegeniiber. Nicht mehr wie friiher 
ist die Bedeutung des Lebens so ganz am Tode orientiert, der 
Schwerpunkt liegt im Diesseits. Frau Welt mit ihren Bediirf- 
nissen, Forderungen und ethischen Idealen ist die Herrscherin 
der neuen Gesellschaft, in deren Dienst Walther steht. 

Das ritterliche héfische Epos gelangte im Parzival Wolframs 
von Eschenbach und im Tristan Gottfrieds von Strassburg zu 
seinem Héhepunkt. In seinem Parzival breitet Wolfram den 
Glanz und die Tugenden des Ritterwesens vor uns aus, und 
stellt eine Entwicklung dar, die von Jugend-Dumpfheit durch 
Zweifel und ritterliche Abenteuer emporsteigt zu einem Ritter- 
tum, das fiir Gott streitet. Wolfram hat seine ganze Innerlich- 
keit in die Entwicklungsgeschichte Parzivals hineingelegt, des- 
sen Weg zur geistlichen Ritterschaft nicht zur Bekehrung, 
sondern zur inneren Liuterung fiihrt. Wolfram hatte eine Ein- 
heit zwischen der christlichen Religidsitat und dem neuen ritter- 
lichen Lebensideal gesucht, Gottfried aber hat das Christentum, 
wie es in der Kirche verkérpert war, bewusst hinter sich gelas- 
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sen. Romanisch ist sein Kultus des Lebensgenusses, seine 
heitere Lebensfreude und sein Kampf gegen die Ordnungen des 
Lebens. Die Bedeutung der ganzen ritterlichen Dichtung fiir 
die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes bestand darin, dass sie 
im Gegensatz zur christlichen Auffassung das Bewusstsein von 
der diesseitigen Bedeutung des Lebens entwickelte. Ganz anders 
ist die geschichtliche Bedeutung des nationalen Epos. Mit dem 
Blick nach riickwarts gerichtet, bringt es die Seele und das 
Wesen des deutschen Heldenalters zum Ausdruck. Die natio- 
nalen Epen sind durch ein fusseres Merkmal miteinander ver- 
bunden, . . . sie schépfen aus der nationalen Sage. Die Helden 
handeln nicht wie die der ritterlichen Epen aus subjektivem 
Belieben und rein perséhnlichen Antrieben, sie handeln, wie sie 
miissen, durch Bindungen der Treue gezwungen, und diese 
Bindungen schufen wiederum einen festen Typus des Daseins. 
Alle Lebensverhiltnisse beruhen auf Treue. Und wie die Cha- 
raktere typisch behandelt sind, so ist auch der Stil des nationalen 
Epos formelhaft und typisch. 

Dilthey widmet in diesem Buch drei Abhandlungen moder- 
nen Dichtern . . . Klopstock, Schiller und Jean Paul. In Klop- 
stocks nordischer Natur bricht der germanische Geist und der 
Sinn fiir das Heroische mit innerer Michtigkeit durch. Ihm 
war ein starkes Gefiihl seiner Perséhnlichkeit eigen, er zuerst 
stellte sich mit seinen perséhnlichen Eigenschaften vor der 
Offentlichkeit dar. Seine heroische Natur musste nach Stoffen 
greifen, welche zum Mittelpunkt seines Lebens eine Beziehung 
hatten, und in die er seine grossen Leidenschaften verlegen 
konnte. Obwohl es ihm seine Natur versagt hatte, die Wirklich- 
keit genau zu erblicken, denn seine Einbildungskraft nahm im- 
mer die Richtung zum Unermesslichen und zur Grésse, die in 
der Unbestimmtheit verschwimmt, war Klopstocks Streben 
dennoch darauf gerichtet die Dichtung zu dem Leben der 
Nation in innere Beziehung zu setzen. Er gehdrte, sagt Dilthey, 
zu den unseligen historischen Dichtern, welche unfahig sind die 
innere Struktur geschichtlicher Zeiten zu erfassen. 

Sehr hoch schatzt Dilthey Klopstocks politische Ziele. Das 
nationale dichterische Ideal, das er in sich ausbaute, reicht weit 
in die Zukunft hinein, der aufgeklirten Selbstherrschaft stellt 
er den freien nationalen Staat gegeniiber; dem Weltbiirgertum 
Goethes und Schillers setzt er eine auf Nationalbewusstsein 
begriindete Vertiefung in die deutsche Vergangenheit entgegen. 
Er war das Haupt der ganzen dichterischen Bewegung, die den 
selbstherrlichen Fiirsten der Aufklirung den Krieg erklarte. 
Von der gréssten Bedeutung aber ist Klopstocks Wirksamkeit 
fiir die Entwicklung der Sprache und des Verses, welche sich in 
seinen Oden, Hymnen und Liedern vollzog. Er fiihlte in sich 
eine sprachschaffende Kraft und sah seine Aufgabe als Dichter 
zunachst in der Bildung der Sprache und der Metrik. 
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Mehr als bei irgendeinem Dichter, ist bei Schiller erforder- 
lich, durch historisches Verstindnis den Genuss seiner Werke 
vorzubereiten. Durch die Freundschaft zwischen Goethe und 
Schiller wurde eine Einheit in die geistige Geschichte Deutsch- 
lands gebracht. Durch Schiller verkniipfen sich die Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie und die Geschichte mit dieser geistigen Kul- 
tur; mit Goethe sind Naturphilosophie und romantische Schule 
verbunden. Eine solche Leistung wire unméglich gewesen, 
meint Dilthey, wenn nicht das Zeitalter Rousseaus das Unver- 
mégen der vorhandenen Gesellschaft den Menschen zu befriedi- 
gen, gefiihlt und erkannt hatte. Der Konflikt der natiirlichen 
Forderungen des Menschen mit der Konvention war nach ver- 
schiedenen Seiten aufgefasst, das Thema von Gétz, Werther, 
den Riubern, Kabale und Liebe. Vor allen andern lebt Schiller 
am Anfang seiner Laufbahn in dieser Bewegung und wurde von 
ihr emporgetragen. Aus engen Verhiltnissen kommend, erfuhr 
er an sich selbst den Druck der patriarchalischen Fiirstenmacht, 
aber schon drang in die Militiranstalt der Widerstand von Schu- 
bart und Moser gegen diese fiirstliche Gewalt. Aus der Aufleh- 
nung dagegen entstand Schillers Lyrik; aus ihr spricht ein 
grosser Willensmensch, dessen Gedankengehalt nur auf das 
Wollen und Gestalten gerichtet ist. Hierin findet Dilthey einen 
Zug, in welchem seine geistige Anlage und die Seelenverfassung 
seiner Zeit sich begegnen, und der seinem Wesen sein Geprige 
gibt. Dies ist ein urspriingliches Bediirfnis seiner Seele, durch 
grosse, objektive Ziele sich zu erweitern. In Schiller ist immer 
etwas das iiber seinem perséhnlichen Schicksal steht. Als eine 
aus einem geistigen Gehalt heraus handelnde Natur, nimmt er 
zu jeder grossen Kraft der Zeit eine Stellung und versucht sich 
ihrer zu bedienen und durch sie auf seine Zeit zu wirken. Schil- 
lers Entwicklungszeit fallt in die Epoche einer grossen morali- 
schen Revolution, die sich mit den bisherigen Voraussetzungen 
des Aufbaues von Gesellschaft, Staat und Kirche auseinander- 
setzte. Das Ringen nach Lésung aller Fesseln der Menschheit 
war philosophisch begriindet, und Schiller lebte von Anfang an 
in philosophischen Ideen. 

Von Jean Paul, sagt Dilthey, er habe den musikalischen 
Stil gegeniiber der plastisch-formstrengen, verstandesstarken 
Form von Lessing, Goethe und Schiller geschaffen, und hiermit 
die Bahn, in welcher Hélderlins Hyperion, Tiecks Sternbald, 
Novalis’ Ofterdingen weiterschreiten eréffnet. Das Kennzeichen 
dieses musikalischen Stils aber ist das Streben nirgend zuerst 
und vornehmlich die Gegenstinde sehen zu lassen, sondern das 
Gefiihl zu malen, das sie hervorrufen. Jean Paul war in der 
Macht der Phantasie und der Tiefe des Gemiits Goethe und 
Schiller véllig gleich, er hat die Befreiung der Phantasie von der 
Macht des Verstandes und der Wissenschaft ginzlich durchge- 
fiihrt. Ihm fehlte aber die Energie, den Kampf mit dem nieder- 
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driickenden deutschen Leben aufzunehmen und ein Ideal zu 
bilden und eine Form zu finden, die ein Werk geschaffen hatte, 
das die Jahrhunderte mit sich forttragen kénnte. 

Goethe und Schiller schufen den grossen Stil. Ihr Gegen- 
stand war Menschheit und Menschlichkeit, ihr Weg sich selber 
zu voller Menschlichkeit zu bilden. Sie gingen iiber das deutsche 
Leben ihrer Zeit hinaus und brachten eine Welt hervor, in 
welcher allgemein-menschliche oder geschichtliche Idealitat die 
Wirklichkeit ersetzte. Ein anderer Weg wurde vom biirger- 
lichen Roman, der in Hippel und Jean Paul seine héchste Stei- 
gerung erfuhr, eingeschlagen. Mit ihnen begann das Hinabstei- 
gen der Dichtung mit demokratischem Bewusstsein in die ein- 
fache Welt, in der Leidenschaften, Schicksale und Charaktere 
aus dem Leben des Volkes hervorgehen. Sie haben das Herz der 
einfachen Menschen und die Schénheit und Tiefe des niederen 
Lebens entdeckt. So entspringt die idyllische Grundstimmung 
und der Zweig von Literatur, der Ihr Ausdruck ist. Diese kleine 
eingeschrinkte Welt trat damals mit der Schrankenlosigkeit der 
intellektuellen und aesthetischen Bewegung in Gegensatz, und 
daraus entsprang die satirische und elegische Grundstimmung 
und als héchste Form die humoristische Lebensanschauung. 

Die in diesem Buche enthaltenen Studien sind ihrer Er- 
scheinungsweise nach neben “Erlebnis und Dichtung”’ zu stel- 
len, wozu sie auch in einem gewissen Sinn eine Erginzung bil- 
den. Dem Literarhistoriker gewahren sie wie die Aufsitze iiber 
Lessing, Goethe, Novalis und Hélderlin eine Fiille neuer Ein- 
sichten und Gesichtspunkte, die er dankbar hinnehmen und in 
seinen eignen Arbeiten verwerten wird. 

THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 





BRIEF MENTION 


Lieferungen 5,6,7,8/9, complete Karl Euling’s revision of 
Hermann Paul’s Deutsches Wérterbuch (Vierte Auflage Halle: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1934-35). The book runs to 688 pages 
(see pages 572 in the previous volume of this journal). As in 
the earlier parts, the new editor has made only very slight 
changes here and there, so that the work remains essentially as 
Hermann Paul left it. It will continue to be a work of reference 


which every serious student of modern German must have. 
C.A.W. 


In The Three Estates in Medieval and Renaissance Literature 
(Columbia University Press, 1933), Dr. Ruth Mohl has amply 
illustrated and critically interpreted a literary type which car- 
ries over from the Middle Ages into the Renaissance. In its 
changing forms and emphasis it reflects something of the alter- 
ations in European society, though in this connection one must 
make large allowance for a none too flexible literary tradition. 
More than half of Dr. Mohl’s book is devoted to the History of 
the Form. In these chapters, origins in Latin and French are 
competently accounted for and adaptations both continental 
and English are fully described. As so often happens in work of 
this kind the movement of the composition is clogged by rather 
detailed summaries, which, however useful for reference, do not 
make for easy reading or clearness of outline. They involve, too, 
much repetition, since in the prolific examples of the type there 
is inevitably much tedious sameness. However, upon this founda- 
tion of wide reading Dr. Mohl has placed four chapters dealing 
more broadly with her subject. Treating her material here both 
formally and philosophically, she gives perspective and signifi- 
cance to a line of literary tradition which in the early part of 
the book she had traced with painstaking care. 

H.S.V.J. 


In his English Literature and Culture in Russia (1553-1840), 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935), Ernest J. Sim- 
mons has given us an excellent scholarly survey of a field in 
which there have been very few English or American workers. 
Among the authorities referred to by Mr. Simmons in his Bib- 
liographies, the Russians are dominant, with a little support 
from the Germans. As the title suggests, the book is not nar- 
rowly literary in interest but is a study of the development of 
modern intellectual culture in Russia. The early chapters, deal- 
ing with the period when England’s influence was making itself 
felt through the channels of commerce and industry, will appeal 
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to a wider circle than that of the literary specialist. Both a sense 
of history and a sense of literature control Mr. Simmons’ use 
of his materials and his style is eminently readable. 


JZ. 


Walter Savage Landor’s Studies of Italian Life and Litera- 
ture.—Dr. Felice Elkin’s dissertation (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1934), compiles the facts concerning Landor’s life 
in Italy and his opinions on the Italian people, their history, 
politics, religion, art, and literature. The work yields no impor- 
tant conclusions to affect our judgment either of Landor or of 
Italy. An essay of Landor’s on “High and Low Life in Italy,” 
previously available only in one of Leigh Hunt’s obscure periodi- 
cals, is “‘here treated for the first time in its entirety,” and an 
appendix provides a translation of Poche Osservazioni, a scarce 
tract originally composed by Landor in Italian. 

J.Z. 
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